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SEPTEMBER, 1985 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Zwar sind sie an das Beste nicht gewohnt, 
Allein sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen. 


COMPREHENSIVE bibliographies are apt 
to prompt that quotation from Faust. 
Of course, ‘ gelesen’ is too much; but 
skilful skimming one has a right to ex- 
pect. Bzbliotheca Philologica Classica, 
the annual supplement to Bursian, is 
used to praise; perhaps it can do with 
a little fault-finding for a change. 
Volume 60 digests the classical output 
of 1933. Tested by the C.R. of that 
year, it is found to omit an important 
book, Seltman’s Greek Coins. Kroll’s 
Kultur der ciceronischen Zett is put under 
‘Cicero’; Buckler’s article ‘A Pagan 
Recantation’ (C.R. XLVII. 7), because 
it mentions one Sophron, lurks in the 
section ‘Griechische Schriftsteller’ 
under the name of the writer of mimes. 
The index serves to correct some such 
errors; but it has misprints of numbers 
(against Bailey, C., read 4159; against 
Richardson, L., 2407; against Wif- 
strand, 83), and its curtness is ill-done : 
*Calder, W.: Ox’, ‘ Farnell, L.: Para- 
dox’, ‘Myres, J.: Who’. As for re- 
views of books, it is hard to see on what 
principle they are recorded or ignored. 


‘O xal wwpedpevos alve?. 


For particulars see hereinafter 
| (p. 162). Authors and publishers are 
| asked to send works to the publisher, 
_ O. R. Reisland, Leipzig, Karlstr. 20. 





Latin poems submitted for the 
- Hoeufft Medal, ‘nummus aureus quad- 
| ringentorum florenorum’, must be sent 
| before New Year’s Day to het Bestuur 
' der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
| schappen, Trippenhuis, Amsterdam. 
© For the annual notice, with its request 
| that competitors will use ‘ portabile 
| prelum britannicum (type-writer)’, and 
' its promise that the names of the un- 
» successful poets will be revealed to 
| Vulcan only, see C.R. XLVIII. 118. 





NO. CCCLVII. VOL. XLIX. 


At last a Lexicon to Herodotus is in 
preparation. Mr. J. Enoch Powell, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, hopes to 
publish in two or three years’ time a 
book which will serve both as lexicon 
and as index; for, while full references 
to all the words in Herodotus’s vocabu- 
lary will be given, they will be classified 
according to syntax and meaning, and 
accompanied by data on textual variants 
and dialect forms. 





By an error in the preliminary pro- 
gramme of the Fourth International 
Congress of Papyrology, a paper to be 
read by Mr. J. E. Powell was ascribed 
to Mr. J. U. Powell (see C.R. p. 49). It 
was an account, in Italian, of the papyri 
collected by Dr. Rendel Harris which 
are now at Selly Oak. England was 
further represented by Mr. C. H. 
Roberts, of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
who read a paper on the vellum frag- 
ment of Juvenal found at Antinoopolis. 

A correspondent writes in the warm- 
est terms of the success of the Florence 
Congress, and of the generous and tact- 
ful hospitality of the Italian hosts. He 
adds: 

‘ At the final meeting it was decided 
that the next Congress shall be held 
at Oxford in September, 1937. Florence 
has set a very high standard; and it is 
much to be hoped that the scanty band 
of British papyrologists will be sup- 
ported by the more numerous class of 
scholars who, without being themselves 
papyrological specialists, are interested 
in and have profited by the materials 
to be found in papyri.’ 





A copy of each of the following 
numbers of C.R. has been put at the 
editors’ disposal for the benefit of any- 
one who wishes to fill a gap in his 
set: February-March, Ig21 (XXXV. 1); 
August-September, 1923 (XXXVII. 
5-6); July, September, December, 1926 
(XL. 3, 4,6); February, May, Septem- 
ber, November, 1927 (XLI. 1, 2, 4, 5). 
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TWO PLAYS OF EURIPIDES. 


I. THE FINAL SCENE OF THE 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


THE Messenger has told his story. 
Theseus has learned that Poseidon has 
fulfilled his promise ; the audience has 
learned that atonement has been made 
for Aphrodite’s wounded vanity. With 
the accomplishment of her purpose the 
spell of the goddess has apparently been 
removed from the King, for his mere 
humanity has begun to assert itself. 
His natural feelings have risen into 
balance with his wrath (1258-1260). He 
has received without so much asa rebuke 
the Messenger’s rebellious protest with 
its slur on Phaedra (1249 ff.) and he 
accepts the man’s advice: he will see 
Hippolytus. But he is neither repentant 
nor convinced (1265-1267). 

Up to this point we have been shown 
the working of Aphrodite’s unscrupulous 
will through human weaknesses. Under 
her influence the chief characters have 
worked havoc with wrong conceptions 
of sophrosyne.2 We have been made to 
feel the futility of man’s endeavours 
when a god, or something more than 
god, contrives; the play so far, however 
‘beautiful,’ has been disquieting, perhaps 
even demoralizing. The final scene, 
however, is designed to offset this. The 
place of Aphrodite is taken by Artemis, 
whose two functions—to chastise and 
to heal—have their origin in a single 
emotion, pity. Pity is the keynote. 
So far as healing is possible, Artemis 
heals the wounds that Aphrodite made. 
We find a chastened and pitied Theseus, 
an Hippolytus who attains to perfect 
sophrosyne, and a vindicated Phaedra. 
Mad passion is supplanted by calm 
strength ; and human effort, though it 
be futile, acquires a measure of dignity 
and nobility. 

Euripides achieves for Artemis a dra- 
matic entry. The Chorus have begun 
a fourth stasimon. It is the final song 
to Aphrodite, who is now definitely 
identified with the life force in all nature. 

1 Miss Matthaei has shown (Studies in Greek 
Tragedy, pp. 96 ff.) how in this play changes in 
mood begin at a point slightly earlier than the 
scenes in which they are fully manifested. 

2 See Matthaei, of. cit., pp. 82 ff. 





They sing of the stubborn wills of gods 
and men made captive by the Cyprian ; 
of the swift assaults of Eros maddening 
the victim’s heart; of the charm of 
Eros—gvow operxowy oxvradxwv. Here 
is a note that echoes. If Eros charms 
the young of all the world, it is Artemis, 
we well know, who pities them and has 
them in her care.2 The hymn con- 
tinues, but we have been reminded of 
Artemis, whose presence in the back- 
ground has been felt, I think, through- 
out; and suddenly, as if in answer to 
our thought, Artemis is before us, to 
close the play with that healing in- 
fluence which it demands. 

This final scene may be described as 
‘three movements with a quiet close 
crowning the third,’ as Mr. Sheppard 
describes the pattern of the Iliad. Of 
these movements, the first and third 
are divisible again into three parts; the 
second is an anapaestic-lyric whole. I 
offer the following analysis. 

The first movement (1282-1341) is 
the denunciation of Theseus by Artemis, 
followed by her pity and consolation. 
In the bitter and powerful opening ana- 
paests (1282-1295) she tells him that ruin 
has come to him because he accepted 
without proof his lying wife’s charge 
and slew his own son; shame should 
drive him to seek oblivion ;* he has lost 
his place amongst good men. Her pur- 
pose is to break down his dSpis so that 
he may be capable of understanding. 
This is the first stage. In the second 
(1296-1325) she coldly states the facts :° 
Phaedra was driven by the goad of 
Aphrodite, yet was in some sort noble, 
for she strove against the Cyprian and 
was destroyed only by her nurse’s 
scheme, in which she had no part; 





3 Chastity is, after all, only one of her attri- 
butes. Even in the /phigenia Taurica the true 
Artemis emerges (1097 ff.). One thinks especi- 
ally of Agamemnon 140 ff., where the Elders 
sing to Artemis, who ‘hates the eagles’ feast’: 
técov wep etppwv, Kadd, | Spoor Aewro’s wadepav 
Aedvrwv | wdvrwv tr’ dypovduwy gPitoudoras | Onpdv 
éSpexddowwe Tepmvd. .. . 

4 There is perhaps a bitter reminiscence of 
732 ff. in 4 wrnvds dvw peraBds Blorov | mhyaros tw 
wbda roid’ avéxes ; 

5 Aphrodite’s words (22-23) are recalled in 
kairo. mpoxbyw y’ ovdev addyuvd dé ce. 
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Hippolytus was just, and died because 
he would not break his oath. Theseus 
groans. Remorselessly she pursues her 
course, denouncing his reckless employ- 
ment of Poseidon’s curse to such an 
end. For him, it seems that nothing 
can be said. He prays for death. With 
that prayer the goddess has achieved 
part of her purpose: Hippolytus shall 
die in honour, and Theseus understands 
and is repentant. In this frame of mind 
the King merits pity; and now (1326- 
1341) Artemis, with a gentle statement 
of the gods’ invariable law, offers him 
such comfort as she can: it was all the 
work of Cypris; he acted in ignorance; 
Phaedra’s death confused the issue. 

The return of Hippolytus constitutes 
the second movement (1342-1388). He 
is tortured mentally and physically. 
Amongst his cries of physical pain a 
twofold resentment finds expression: 
resentment of his father’s deed and re- 
sentment of his fate. He protests that 
neither his ceywvorns nor his evoéBeva 
has availed him; and he lays claim to 
sophrosyne, though he would die hating 
his father and the gods. 

In the third movement (1389-1458) 
the goddess alters the attitude of Hip- 
polytus, so that he dies in the odour of 
sophrosyne. First (1389-1414) by stirring 
his pity she changes his attitude to 
Theseus. Pity is in her first words to 
him, and one part of her healing function 
is discharged forthwith : 

& Oeiov duis wvedua: Kal yap év xaxois 
av yoObunv cov kdvexouglaOny déuas. 
She then proceeds to heal the mental 
hurt. We watch his pity triumph over 
his angry resentment : 
Spor Ppovd Sh Saluov’ } uw’ dwwreve . . . 
Tpeis bvras huads Geo’, noOnua, ula... 
@pwta tolvuy kal marpds Svompatias . . . 
& dvorddas od Tijode cuugopas, warep .. . 
orévw aé waddov 7 'we Tis Guaprias. ... 
The way is open to the complete for- 
giveness which he will soon grant. This 
is the first stage. Then Theseus cries, 


5bEns yap Ruev mpds OeGv éoparpuéva. 


For him it is an explanation. For 
Hippolytus it is a reminder of the seem- 
ing injustice of his fate: ‘ I would that 
mortal man could blast the gods!’ This 
makes the transition to the second stage 
(1415-1439), in which Artemis changes 


Hippolytus’ attitude to the gods.’ 
‘Leave the gods to the gods to make 
all amends,’ is the substance of her 
words. ‘These things are balanced. 
I shall do to her dearest mortal as she 
has done-to mine. Your recompense 
shall be the noblest grief that ever tears 
are shed for.’ She has taught her 
lessons. She bids Theseus take his son 
in his arms; he would not have slain 
him had his will been free. Purified, 
the Nurse’s words (615) return to us: 
avOpwmroor 5é 
Gedy 5iddvrwv elxds auaprdvev. 

She commands Hippolytus not to hate 
his father. Then, since a god may not 
look on death, she is gone. 

In the ‘ quiet close’ (1440-1458) Hip- 
polytus’ words to the vanished goddess 
attest the power of her instruction : 

xalpovea kai ov creixe, rapOév’ ddBla- 

paxpay dé Aelres padiws dusdlav. 
This, after all, is the supreme sophro- 
syne—acquiescence in what the gods 
decree and do, with sadness, perhaps, 
and at best a dim understanding, but 
with content. He forgives his father. 
He says he does so because it is the 
will of Artemis. This may be allegory: 
‘even as I have obeyed you hitherto’ 
may mean ‘ because I have always had 
in me that spirit which is Artemis.’ Or 
we may be satisfied to class it with the 
reason he gives for keeping his oath.” 

What Artemis does for Hippolytus 
she does also for the play. Pain and 
resentment fade, leaving behind them 
pity. For pain and resentment, rather 
than fear, are, I think, the emotions 
aroused by the body of this play, and 
the emphasis laid on the other element 
in the tragic catharsis is vital to the 
success of the piece as tragedy. It is 
not enough that a poet should pro- 
foundly understand and sympathize 
with his characters; he must make his 
audience do so; and when he makes 
his action turn on human weakness 
rather than on human strength his task 
is much more difficult—until he secures 
an audience more interested in weak- 
ness than in strength. 





1 Her first words I take to be not a threat 


but a promise. 
2 Vv. 1060-1063. He has already given his 
real reason, v. 1033. 
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II. ORESTES IN THE ELECTRA. 


SOPHOCLES makes a great tragedy 
out of a treacherous act of matricide. 
For the treachery Apollo is made re- 
sponsible, since he has commanded 
Orestes to exact vengeance by such 
means: it is vengeance in kind. And 
the matricide leaves Orestes his man- 
hood: on the one hand, Clytaemnestra 
(by her reactions to the Messenger’s 
narrative) has forfeited her maternal 
claims; on the other, Orestes kills her 
as much to rescue his sister as to 
avenge his father. Trained to believe 
that this vengeance is his duty, he 
comes to Argos for ‘justice’ rather 
than in hate. He comes with no in- 
tention of revealing himself to Electra ; 
but her affection, plight and informa- 
tion compel him to do so, and to act, 
righting immediate wrongs along with 
old. 

In Euripides’ Electra there is no 
such alleviation of the fact of matri- 
cide, and the treachery has its roots 
not in Apollo’s command but in Orestes’ 
character. Clytaemnestra, for all her 
weakness, is a mother; and, since to 
Euripides there can be no escape from 
the obvious notion that such treachery 
implies cowardice, Orestes is a coward. 
He comes to Argos with a definite 
hatred of both Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus (85 ff.) and with the definite 
intention of using Electra (98, 100 ff.) ; 
but especially, he reaches the Argive 
boundary dvoiy auiAXav ovvTiGeis, ‘ put- 
ting alternatives to the test’ (95): he 
will try to discover Electra; if himself 
discovered first, he will promptly flee. 

Also, matricide is the act of a person 
deficient in evavdpia, eviuyia, and 
‘nobility’ in general; therefore Orestes 
is that sort of person. Hence his 
patronizing attitude to the Peasant, 
whose simple nobility makes contrast- 
ing background to both his sister and 
himself! Hence also his sermon on 
the text ‘ Nobility and the Nobility are 
not synonymous terms’ (367 ff.). With 





1 Orestes and Electra share, I think, the 
vices of cowardice and selfishness. Electra’s 
cowardice is shown in the passage 215 ff., and 
her selfishness in the fact that she puts her own 
ills first (e.g., 300 ff., 503 ff., 685 ff.). It is 
arguable, however, that this ‘cowardice’ is but 
emphasis on her ‘ femininity.’ 


characteristic Euripidean pathos, in 
this address the young Argive aristocrat 
convicts himself out of his own mouth : 
he is just the kind of person who can- 
not find a criterion of nobility, since 
nobility means to him, above all else, 
proper respect and subservience on the 
part of inferiors. For instance, he 
thinks that the Peasant’s ‘delicacy’ 
towards Electra was deference to 
himself (364-5). 

But this is secondary in the dra- 
matic economy; the play turns on his 
cowardice.” 

Before she knows that it is he to 
whom she is speaking, Electra issues a 
plain challenge to his courage (336 ff.) 
which, if we recognize his cowardice, 
is tragic irony indeed. It is plain that 
she expects that her brother will come 
as an all-conquering liberator, as heroic 
as victorious ; and when the Old Man 
suggests, on the evidence of the lock of 
hair, that he has come by stealth, she 
gets a shock (524-6). That is why she 
attacks the evidence so viciously. It 
is at best uncertain evidence, but she 
makes it almost absurdly more untrust- 
worthy than it really is (see especially 
534-5), for she is fighting a fear that 
the man is right. Euripides has, in 
fact, turned this doubtful evidence to 
brilliant use: where the Aeschylean 
Electra would believe but cannot, the 
Euripidean would disbelieve but is 
afraid. When next minute Orestes 
enters and is recognized by the Old 
Man, the scar compels an almost re- 
luctant credence. 

The Old Man being so seasonably 
present, Orestes turns to him for the 
service he had hoped to get from 
Electra. The murder of Aegisthus is 
planned. Orestes’ cowardice is spread 
before us. He dare not enter the 
city; he must come upon Aegisthus 
alone. But Aegisthus is now outside 
the city, doing sacrifice; good! He 
has no guards; good! He has house- 
servants with him; need these be 





* Euripides is apt to dramatize the obvious 
in legend. This leads to‘ psychological drama,’ 
and as a result his plays sometimes, as here, 
turn on human weakness (in contrast with those 
of Sophocles, which turn on human strength). 

§ It is Electra attacking the evidence, not 
Euripides attacking the Chvephoroe. 
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feared? No? Good, again! How 
to come close to him? Ah! Aegisthus 
will invite him, as a decent man should 
invite a &évos, to attend the sacrifice. 
So the Avenger will utilize his victim’s 
friendly gesture, without a qualm.} 

After Electra has undertaken to trap 
her mother, rapid stichomythia (671 ff.) 
recasts the long kommos of the Choe- 
phoroe; not the spirit of Agamemnon, 
but savagery in Electra is conjured up: 

Kal cor rpopwvd mpds 74.6’ AlyioBov Oeveiv. 
‘That is my word to you!’ she cries to 
Orestes. His pride is hurt; he answers 
brusquely: ‘I knowall that!’ But she 
is not sure of him. ‘Then be a man!’ 
she says. Thus adjured, he sets out 
to act. 

The Chorus sing how the sun left his 
course for older horrors; so now (by 
accident, no doubt) the very earth 
rocks. Electra, summoned forth, fears 
‘defeat’; she has so little confidence 
in this brother. A Messenger enters 
to tell of Aegisthus’ death. It is even 
more horrid than we expected, this 
murder of one coward by another. 
Observe that Orestes is physically no 
weakling: he can carve a bull with the 
best of the Thessalians (819 ff.). That 
makes it seem the more horrible that 
he should not only strike down his 
victim from behind, but should even 
then make so miserable a job of it 
(842 ff.). It is to emphasize by con- 
trast the crude wretchedness of all this 
that Orestes is so emphatically com- 
pared by the Chorus and Electra to a 
Victor in the Games (859 ff., 870 ff., 
880 ff,, and the anticipation by Orestes 
himself, 614). 

In due time Clytaemnestra is seen 
approaching.” Orestes hesitates; against 
this deed, after all, instinct revolts. 
Electra does indeed persuade him to it, 
but not, I think, in the way in which 
the passage (967-87) is generally inter- 
preted. Orestes, in spite of Electra’s 
arguments, would not have killed his 
mother to avenge his father, for that 
must be a sin against his mother to be 


expiated by himself in turn (977). Nor 
would he have done so to carry out 
Apollo’s command, because he cannot 
be sure that Apollo ever gave such a 
command : 

Gp’ abr’ adddorwp elm’ drexacdels Beg ; 
and because, in any case, it is evil: 


ovk dv widoiunv ed wenavredo ba TAde. 


What drives him to it is: Electra’s 
taunt of cowardice: 
ob 4H KaxioOels els dvavdplay trece? ; 


His yielding to that taunt is itself 
cowardice. He knows, vaguely at 
least, the horror of the thing, but he 
is weak. Though he has shown that 
he knows better, he says it is the gods’ 
good pleasure, and goes into the house 
a tragic figure indeed in the Euripidean 
manner. 

In the end, filled with remorse, he 
finds that he has lost the land he came 
to recover. 

This is a play as ugly as it is power- 
ful. Admirers of psychological drama 
may find it self-explanatory and self- 
sufficient; but I think one may go so 
far along the lines laid down by Verrall 
as to believe that here, incidentally at 
least, is a deliberate assault on Legend. 
The high-lights of ugliness seem too 
intense for what is drama only; and 
the assumption of such an assault finds 
support in the contents of the two 
chief stasima, which are by no means 
‘ mere embolima.’ 

The first stasimon (432-86) begins 
with the romance and panoply of 
legendary war, a background against 
which the coming matricide stands out 
as an abomination, just as it stands out 
against the background of sane ordinary 
life created by the Peasant and in the 
parodos. But that is not all. The 
poet weaves reminiscences of legendary 
horrors into the web of legendary 
glory : glamour (Achilles) is confounded 
with monstrosities (Gorgon, Sphinx, 
Chimaera) ; the monstrous wins out and 
culminates in a reference to the tale 
before us.2 Such, says Euripides, is 





1 Though the Old Man is undoubtedly an 
‘evil genius,’ he is not to be held responsible 
for all this. 

2 The arrangement of speakers in 959-66 
should not be altered ; 963 is so clearly Orestes’ 
verse. 


3 It is no accident that Electra unconsciously 
points a contrast when she describes Orestes 
and Pylades as coming out of her house Aawnp@ 
movi (549; cf. 439, 451); nor that the Messenger 
refers to the Gorgon’s head (856). Yet it has 
actually been suggested that Euripides ‘nods’ 
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Legend : beautiful in part, but in large 
part obscene. 

The second stasimon (699-746) 
sues the attack. It may be urged in 
defence of tales of horror that they 
serve as an aid to piety (743-4). Ab- 





at the latter place, since it is not Aegisthus’ 
head only, but his whole corpse, that is after- 
wards brought in! 





surd plea! The very episode of Atreus, 
Aerope and Thyestes, though so apt 
a parallel and so near to her in time 
and persons, had no effect whatever on 
Clytaemnestra; Legend convicts itself 
out of its own mouth. Not by this 
argument can these abominations be 
defended. S. M. ADAMs. 


Trinitv College, Toronto. 








A NEW FRAGMENT 


Plato, Theaet. 180D édyou 5’ éwehabdunv, & Ged- 
Swpe, Sr. Aho ad Tavavria robros drephvavTo, 


olov dxlvnrov rehéBer Tw mavtl Bvow.’ elvar 


cal &d\da 80a Médoool re cal Iappevidar évavriobpevor 
mwaot rovros (the adherents of the Flux doctrine) 
Oucxupifovra, ws &v re mdvta éorixaléorynKev. .» 
Simplic. Phys. 29, 15 6 8@ Ilappevidns... 
adxlvynrov aird dvupvel cal wbdvov ws mdvTwr 
eEnpnuévov 
olov dxlvnrov rehéVer Tw mavrl Bvoyu’ elvac. 


Simplic. Phys. 143, 8 8re 5é ob5é Wuxixdy rd ev dv 

6 Tlappevtins Adve, Snot 7d Axl ynrev atrd pavar 
olov dxivnrov redéOae TH wayti (E, rdvrn aDF) 
bvop’ elvac 

Some editors rightly restore olov for 
olov, in accordance with the above con- 
texts. But they deny to this verse an 
independent existence, on three assump- 
tions : (1) that the verse, as it stands 
(with no important variants) in both 
Plato and Simplicius, could not have 
stood in their copies of Parmenides, 
because it is meaningless. This can be 
the only ground for assumption (2) that 
Simplicius, unperturbed by its meaning- 
lessness, quoted the line from Plato, 
not from the original poem, which he 
had before him, and assumption (3) 
that Plato was here guilty of ‘ the bad 
habit, common among the Neoplaton- 
ists, of arbitrarily completing ill-remem- 
bered single verses’ (Diels on Parm. 
8, 38). Plato is accused of concocting 
this verse by mangling and misquoting 
the very different line (8, 38) : 

ovdev yap h Eorw h ora 

G\do wdpet rod ébvros, érel rb ye Moip’ érédnoev 
38 oddov axlynrév 7’ Euevac: Tw wavr(a) dvop’ tora 

S000 Bporol xaréBevro wemorOdres elvar dAnO7, 

ylyvecOal re Kai BAAvTOaL, KTH. 
These lines were copied out by Sim- 
plicius at Phys. 146, 9 with their full 
context, and again at 86, 31, stopping 





a The Editors kindly allow me to supplement 
a footnote, proposing the restoration of: this 
fragment, in Plato's Theory of Knowledge 
(London, 1935), p. 94. 


OF PARMENIDES.? 


at éorat (38). Plainly he did not con- 
nect 8, 38 with the verse in the Theae- 
tetus. Why should he? Since r@ in 
8, 38 means ‘ therefore,’ the two verses 
have only two words in common: 
axivntov and évoua. 

I deny all the assumptions. (1) There 
is no reason why Plato and Simplicius 
should not have found this verse in 
their texts of Parmenides. It is not 
meaningless. If we punctuate (with 
Diels at Simplic. Phys. 143, 10) 

olov, dxivnrov rehéOec* TY wavtl bvoy’ elvat, 

it can be translated: ‘It is sole, im- 
movable. The All has the name 
“ Being.” ’ So Plato, and so Simplicius 
after him, must have understood it. If 
they found this line in Parmenides, they 
might well accept it as a line that Par- 
menides might have written. It is no 
odder than several verses now accepted 
without question. The sense is good 
and relevant. 

(2) Since the line has a meaning, 
there is no reason to suppose that Sim- 
licius took it from Plato. He copied 
out nearly the whole of the Way of 
Truth, because (as he says) the book 
was rare; he reproduces many parts 
several times and discusses them in 
detail. Where he quotes our verse he 
does not refer to the Theaetetus. There 
is no ground for doubting that he found 
it in his text of Parmenides, which, if 
he used the copy in the library of the 
Academy, may well have been lineally 
descended from the copy in which Plato 
found it. 

(3) The Parmenides and the Sophist 
(close in date to the Theaetetus) prove 
that Plato had studied the poem very 
carefully. Probably he knew the Way of 
Truth (150 lines or so) by heart. I can- 
not believe that he produced a verse 
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meaning ‘Jt is sole, immovable. The 
All has the name “ Being”’’ out of the 
end and the beginning of two sentences 
meaning ‘ Since Destiny has fettered it 
so as to be whole and immovable: therefore 
all those things will be a (mere) name that 
mortals have agreed upon,’ etc. This 
is not a case of ‘arbitrarily completing 
a single ill-remembered verse.’ It is 
hard to conceive the mental process 
that could generate such a hybrid in 
the most slovenly brain. Plato was not 
slovenly, and he had a deep respect for 
Parmenides. 

All the assumptions are groundless. 
The line should be recognized as a dis- 
tinct fragment, quoted independently 
by Plato and Simplicius. But, as I 
have suggested, the verse they found 
was probably already corrupt. Par- 
menides could conceivably write 7@ 
mavti dvoyu’ eivar, but would he want to 
say that ‘elvac’ was the name of the 
All? The only suspicious word is Te- 
r€ex, which (according to Diels, Vors. 
Index) the Presocratics never use to 
mean ‘is.’ Empedocles uses reréOew 
(once) and éxreAéGew in their proper 
sense ‘to arise,’ ‘to grow ’—an associa- 
tion that Parmenides would avoid in 
speaking of his changeless Being. The 
obvious correction 


otov dxlynrév Te OéXeEL TH wavrl Svop’ elvac 


removes both objections, and yields the 
incomplete sense: ‘is willing that the 
All should be called sole and immovable.’ 
If, as some suppose, Parmenides had 
read Heracleitus, there might be a direct 
allusion to frag. 32 év ro codov podvoy 
AéyerOar ove €Oérec Kai eOérer Znvis 


dvoua. The subject of Oére can be 
supplied with confidence. The only 
person in Parmenides’ system who could 
be willing, or unwilling, that the All 
should bear a name is logical Necessity, 
*Avayxn or Moipa or Aixn. The verse 
can now be placed after frag. 19, which 
stood at the end of the whole poem: 
‘Thus, according to belief, did these 
things come into being, and now exist, 
and hereafter, having grown up, shall 
pass away. Men have agreed upon a 
name to distinguish each one.’ A lame 
conclusion; would not the Goddess add: 
‘But all these many names for changing 
things are misleading’? I propose: 
otrw ro xara détav pu rade kai vuv aor 

kai perémerr’ dm roide TeXeuTHaover TpapévTa* 

Tots 5’ bvou’ AvOpwmra xarébevr’ érlonuov éExaorTw. 

<rovrwv ovdevi rigtis v* poidvov yap 'Avayxn> 

olov dxivnrév re OéXec TS wavrTi Svop’ elvac. 
‘In all these names there is no (force of 
true) persuasion (cf. 1, 30 Bpota@y So€as, 
tais ov‘ éve riotis GdnOns ; 8, 12 mioTLos 
ioxvs); for Necessity is willing that the 
All should only be called sole and im- 
movable.’ 

This makes a good ending. If we 
suppose that in the text as known to 
Plato and Simplicius the last clause was 
corrupted and corrected into podvov yap 
avaykn | olov, axivntov Ten€Oet. TO TavTl 
dvop’ elvat, we have the verse quoted 
correctly and independently by both, 
as Parmenides’ last word on the unity 
and unchangeableness of Being. This 
hypothesis may be preferred to the 
tissue of ungrounded assumptions which 
charge Plato with incredible slovenli- 
ness. 

F. M. CornFOoRD. 

Cambridge. 


NOTES ON PINDAR. 


adadns Té wor 
&opxos érécoera €Ennovrde dn duporépwhev 
- . . Bod xdpuxos O. 13, 98. 


é£opxos is a vox nihili, and no reason- 
able sense of it can be got from é£opxdw. 
The new L. and S. takes it as an adj., 
but the meaning required is ‘ guarantee.’ 
I suggest that the scribe’s eye was 
caught by the é£ of é&nxovrdxt, and that 
he began the line with é& dpxiov éooeras, 
and seeing his error added és’ above 
éooetar. Later €& dpxos arose to cor- 


rect the metre and the ‘ ghost word’ of 
the Mss appeared. I would read 
ddadés ré woe 
ép’ Spxiov Eooerar 
‘ The herald’s voice will be a true guar- 
antee for me in confirmation.’ 


év Zrdpra 8 épéwrav .. . pdxay, 
P. t, 77. 
épéw is against metre, and forces 
payav into the acc., so that rates follow- 
ing has to do duty both for Salamis and 
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for Plataea. I suggest 8’ amo ray mpo 
Ki@atp@vos payday, which gives a parallel 
with chiasmus to wap pev Larapivos 
etc. Sc. Aaxedatpovioy ydpw pucbdov 
apéopat. 
adTrouviw 

ph Tépua mpoBas &xovd’ Gre xahxowdpgov Sproat 

Ooav yAGocar, bs éEémeuWas wadaicpatwv 

abyéva Kal cbévos ddlavrov ms 7, 90. 

I give the reading of B, for é&é- 
mepryvev D leaves difficulties that cannot 
be solved. It makes és refer back to 
adxovta the image, not yA@ooay the 
object, and requires €£émepwev to be a 
gnomic aorist. The text above has a 
difficulty which is hard to meet, viz. 
that it makes dpoa: refer to Pindar’s 
utterance about Neoptolemus, and the 
same is true of ef . . . avéxpayov |. 75. 
But if the whole Ode is considered, it 
will be seen that Pindar keeps the sec- 
tions dealing with the victory separate 
from his own indignant protests about 
the remonstrances of Aeginetans re- 
garding Paean6. Toblend them would 
be utterly inartistic, and unjust to his 
client. dpoa: must refer to a past act 
of Pindar, which is concerned directly 
with the victory of Sogenes, and is 
previous to the composition of the Ode. 
If we read 67’ é&érreuwas, with a change 
of one letter, the sense is clear and con- 
sistent. ‘I uttered praise,’ says Pindar, 
‘that was honest and direct, when you 
brought out from the wrestling matches 
your sturdy neck unbathed with sweat, 
and if I was carried away then, I am 
not niggardly in paying now the full 
meed of praise to the victor.’ This he 
at once proceeds to do in |. 77. We 
have only to assume that Pindar was 
present at Nemea that year. For the 
metaphor in épear cf. N. 8, 19, and for 
the ‘close’ use of méu7rw N. 4, 18. 


SWov dé Ad-you POovepoicry - 
darrera 5’ écdav del, xeipdverar 5’ ovk Eplfe. 
keivos kai TeAXapavos ddwev vidv 

N. 8, 21 f. 


Reading Aoyor editors are obliged to 
understand ¢6ovos as subject of &rrerar. 
But xeivos cannot point back to a blank, 
unless ‘he’ is contained in the previous 
verb. The facts, as we see from Soph. 
Ai. 445, were that the Atreidae by secret 
intrigue persuaded the Greek chiefs to 
award the arms to Odysseus. Adyor 
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alludes to this, but the plural noun is 
out of place, an indication that Ayo 
is a gloss. We must take also into 
account the omission of 5€ Adyou in 
Tricl. Mss alone. Why not dAoyor only ? 
The answer is that 8¢ was also involved. 
Read & dapos POovepoiaw, ‘ secret whis- 
pering is a dainty dish to the envious.’ 
There is a good parallel in O. 2, 97 
TO Aadaynoa Oéreu kpudov tibéuev Eoroov 
karois épyos, also in P. 11, 28-9. For 
this use of dapos cf. N. 7, 69 yayiov 
dapov évvérwy (not ‘song’ as LS): Pl. 
Minos 31ge of yap dapor royou ici. 
Pindar in N. 8 develops the idea of 
dapos in aidrdw wevde 1. 25, €xOpa map- 
gaars |. 32. 


elyap ... émldotov dpnra 
Kddos, ovK Eort mpdow Ovardv ért oKomas &ddas 


épadvyacOa rodoiv. N. 9, 46. 


B here has ovxéts mopow, Tricl. 
mends the metre by ov«ér’ €or) ropoo. 
Editors follow B6hmer’s correction mrpo- 
awGev, which I think does not meet the 
difficulty. Pindar in generic clauses 
uses the pres. ind., or aor. subj. without 
xe or av, and if tis is subject, it must 
be used. Here plainly isa gnome, sum- 
ming up the previous fifteen lines. As 
there is noroom for tis, then the generic 
relative is the only form possible; cf. 
I. 1, 50 ds 8 aud’ aéProus . . . dpnta 
xddos. Further, after ov« éort the sub- 
ject of the inf. is always found in Pindar. 
@varov cannot be such, for it is adjecti- 


val, nota synonym for Bpotos. I would 
read 
bs yap... &pnrat xddos, obx Eort rpdow vv Ovardv dre, 


For the position of @vardv dre cf. 
©. 1, 8, N. 9, 7%. 


Toda yap elkws 
Oupov éptBpeuerav Onpdv NeovTwv 
év wovy, wari 8 adwrnk. 
I. 4, 45. 
Editors appear to be resigned to the 
lack of a main verb and to the tautology 
of rodwa and Oupov. I think that in 
Ovyov lies hidden the predicate @dver, 
and according to Pindar’s manner, an 
appropriate verb is understood with 
aromn€, e.g. xeito, cf. O. 8, 45; O. 13, 
38-40. The verb is Epic; see Il. 5, 87 
Give yap au tediov Totay@ tAHnOovTi 
éorxws: Il. 11, 73 of 5 AVKOL HS Odvov. 
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fa. viv woe wedddev - 
Aéye, tives Kixvov, rives “Exropa répvor, 
I. 5, 38 

Editors have either followed the 
Scholia and translated ‘ perge ab ori- 
gine, a curru petitum’ (Dissen), or 
have taken a bolder flight with ‘ Drive 
now, my Muse, away from earth’ 
(Sandys). If wedd@ev means ‘from the 
beginning ’ then éa is out of key. As 
for the latter, it is impossible because 
it is absurd. The Muses’ car never 
leaves the earth in Pindar; see O. 6, 
a2 £: ©. 6, Sof: I. Bs 1-2. The Epic 
phrase Od. 13, 295 of tor meddbev pirou 
eioiv suggests that we should read here 
gira viv por mweddGev, eye. Pindar is 
addressing the Muse or his own Wuyd 
as in P. 3, 61. 


év Neuég pev rpdrov, & Zed, 
tl dwrov detduevar orepdvwr. 
I. G4 


This is the reading of BD. Tricl. to 
remedy the metre added a note, é&érewve 
To tiv. But as tiv persists in being 
short, editors follow de Pauw in reading 
tiv y’. Why tiv should be emphasized 
immediately after Zed is not clear, any 
more than in N. 6, 62. It is Pindar’s 
way to usea participle with te to balance 
a prep. phrase, cf. P. 6, 45-6: I. 2, 38: 
O. 7, 81. Read riv r’ dwtov ‘ The first, 
O Zeus, we mingled at Nemea, when 
we received at thy hands the prime of 
crowns.’ 


W. A. STONE. 





IIPOTEPAIOS AND TSTEPAIOS‘. 


Tuuc. I, 44, ’AGnvaior dé, axovoavTes 
apuporépov, ryevopevns Kal dis éxxAnoias, 
Th pev Tporépa ovx Hooov TOV KopuBiwv 
amredé£avto Tous Aorvyous, €v be TH voTEepaia 
(iorepéa C, corr. Cy) meTéyvwoay... 
In this passage Classen-Steup (ed. 5, 
191g) print Cobet’s emendation! torépa 
for vorepaia, and in the commentary 
we read ‘Hiernach scheint Cobets 
Regel, dass torepaia und mporepaia 
nur mit Erganzung von 7)uépa gebraucht 
wurden, fiir Th. anzuerkennen zu sein.’ 

L. and S. admit only the possibility 
of tatepaios? being used of what takes 
place on the following day, and give 
no example of mpotepaios except with 
nmépa expressed or understood. It is, 
however, reasonable to suppose that in 
this respect the usage of the two words 
would be the same, and to judge by 
other words of similar formation we 
should expect to find that both could 
be used to qualify nouns other than 

nuépa. For example in Hdt. IV 113 
Tn SevTepain (sc. nuépn) Js used in the 
same way as T7 mpotepaia, while Sevte- 
paios is also frequently used in agree- 





1 See Mnem. N.S. 8, 78 and cf. Var. Lect. 
p. 246. 

2 For the derivation of such adjectives as 
dorepaios, Tpiraios etc., apparently from the fem- 
inine of vcrepos, rplros, see the dissertations of 
Zacher, De Nominibus Graecis in -aios (Halle 
1877) §§57, 69, and Sandsjoe, Die Adjekiiva 
auf -aios (Uppsala 1918) pp. 12 and 49-51. 


ment with the subject of a sentence, 
eg. Hdt. VI 106 Sevtepaios Fw év 
Xmapty. Similarly we have eis tiv 
tputainv (sc. 7uépnv) Hippocrates 156a, 
and, with #uépa expressed, tpitaiav ove’ 
dovtos nuépav Eur. Hipp. 275, and on 
the other hand tpiraia éxpopd Plato, 
Laws 959A, ‘interment on the third 
day,’ and tpitaiov dveyov Pind. Nem. 
VII 15, ‘a wind that will blow on the 
third day.’ Other examples are given 
in L. and S.s.v. tpetaios. The earliest 
example of this type of adjective is 
meumtaios, Hom. Od. XIV, 257, mepr- 
Taior ixoperOa. 

The passage in which this usage is 
best illustrated is Thuc. V 46, cevopod 
be Yyevopevon 7) n éxxdnota giro aveBrnOn, 
TH Oe voTepaia éxxrnaia® o Nixias . 
unless, against the MSS., éxxrAnoia is 
expunged (as Classen-Steup suggest) or 
torepaia emended to vatépa. 

Other passages‘ where mporepaios and 
jotepaios may be used with nouns other 
than #pépa are as follows :—Thuc. I 44° 
quoted above, where it is possible to 





3 For the dative alone cf. Dem. 44, 39, Tats 
mapehOovoas dpxapecias radras, and the common 
use in names of festivals, e.g. Lys. 21, I, 
Tlavadnvatos rots weyddots. 

4 In Thuc. III 91. 5 xat ry borepalg udxy Kpa- 
rhoavres, }uépg should probably be supplied with 
borepaig. 

5 In Lucian V.H. I 19, probably an imitation 
of this passage, mporepaig is used instead of 


™porépg., 
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supply jyépg' with dorepaig, but if the 
usage we are considering is admitted 
éxxXnoia is perhaps more natural, In 
the remarks on this episode in Dionys. 
De Thuc. iud. c. 17 we have &:rrav 
exxdnovey yevopeveoy év tais ’AOnvais, 
TOUS mev év TH mporépa pndévras Rovyous 
. Tous 8 avd ev tH vorepaig madwv 
pnOévras Aoyous . . . where éxxAnoia 
should certainly be supplied. Thuc. 
VII 11, nal ayn TH wey TpwTH ViKaTaAL 
vp’ hav, TH S€ voTEpaia imreici TE 
moAXois Kal aKovtictais BracbévTes 
avexwpnoapuev, where the form of the 
sentence strongly favours supplying 
paxy. Xen. Hell. II 1, 15, wai mpoa- 
peut monet TOV ’AOnvaiev TUMpAXD 
rs vorepaia mpoa Bory KaTa KpaTos 
aipe? nal €Enviparrodicev (mpocBory del. 
Zurborg), where if mpooBonr7 i is kept it 
is most naturally taken with borepaia. 
Finally two passages from Dem. De 
Fals. Leg. —§13 avacTas Th mporépa 
Tov éxxdrnovav év als . . . where several 
good MSS. have mporepaia and Shilleto 
would read this except that TH Tpo- 
Tepaig in this context would naturally 
mean ‘on the day before the meetings 
during which . . .,’ which is not the 
sense required : §15 6 8¢ tad?’ elma 7? 
mpotepaia of e eis THD vorepaiay év 7 
Thy eipnvnv edet xupodaba. . . (mpotépa 
SL soli: mpotepaia A vulg.). Here 
éxxAnoia should probably be supplied 
with both mpotepaia and votepaiav. 

As might be expected with words so 
similar in form and meaning, there are 
instances of confusion in MSS. between 
dorepos and wtorepaios: for example 
Dionys. de Thuc. c. 6 (speaking of two 
kinds of history) THS pep mporépas bmep- 
wav ws evrehoos, THs 5& votepaias ws 
peifovos 7) Suvaths weceiv .. . (borépas, 
rightly, Dindorf) ; dt. Ix - a) be 
Baorréos alpeous és thy torépny THY 
Mapéoviov émiatparniny Sexdpunvos éyé- 
veTO (iorepainy CPS). (L. and S. 
in these passages read vorepaios and 
explain it as equivalent to dorepos, but 
this seems less likely and in Hdt. 
votepainy is the reading of inferior 
MSS. (Hude, Saal icc and is not 





1 For & with the dative meaning ‘in the 
course of’ cf. Plato Prot. 318A év rH vorepaig 
(sc. quépa) and 321C 4 quepe ev 7 fda . 


mentioned by Stein or Dietsch-Kallen- 
berg). 

So with mporepaios. See Antiphon 
VI 40 (mporépa codd., mporepaig Turr.) 
and Dem. de Falls. Leg. §§ 13, 15 (vide 
supra). Such considerations, however, 
do not justify an emendation of torepaia 
in Thuc. V which is against the MSS. 
and intended to correct a usage which 
in itself need not be questioned. 

This usage is confirmed by the The- 
saurus of Stephanus (sorepaios—etiam 
de eo qui fit 7H varépg), who quotes 
Herodian P. 452 (ed. Piers. ) épeis es 
To O¢€ vorepaia Kal én’ éxkAnotav THY 
iotepaiav. If indeed tatepaios as dis- 
tinct from detepos refers to what takes 
place on the following day, it is the 
redundancy involved in its use with 
npépa that would seem to call for ex- 
planation. A similar redundancy in 
connection with the word ‘ day’ is of 
course found in several languages. E.g. 
% ThHuepov tnuépa Dem. 51. 23; the 
frequent ‘hodiernus dies’; ‘au jour 
d’hui,’ lit. ‘on the day of to-day’; ‘am 
heutigen Tage.’ 

The ground assigned by Classen on 
Thue. I 44 for emending vorepaig to 
borépa is that év i“ botepala SC. éxxdnota 
could only mean ‘in the meeting held 
on the following day’ if it was the 
regular procedure for discussion to be 
continued, when necessary, on the day 
immediately following, and that there 
is no evidence to prove this. But the 
expression ‘the next-day meeting’ ex- 
plains itself and needs no such special 
justification. Further, in such a case 
the absence of direct positive evidence is 
hardly conclusive. It is in itself likely 
that it would be the custom that a dis- 
cussion not concluded, owing to inter- 
ruption or lack of time, should be 
resumed in another meeting on the day 
immediately following, and it is worth 
noting in this connection that in some 
cases two meetings on successive days 
were arranged beforehand, cf. Aesch. 
in Ctes. §68, evra’ Erepov vidiopa 
ving Anpocbevns, év @ ypader mo) povov 
imp THS Eeipnvns, adda Kal cuppaxias 
ipas BovrevcacOa,.. . evOds peta Ta 
Atovicta Ta év doreL, TH Odo Kai évaTn 
érri Séxa. P. T. STEVENS. 

King's College, Aberdeen. 
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TWO PASSAGES OF HORACE. 


Satires I 6. 40 ff. 
40 ‘At Nouius collega gradu post me sedet uno; 

namque est ille, pater quod erat meus.’ 
‘Hoc tibi Paullus 

et Messalla uideris? at hic, si plaustra du- 
centa 

concurrantque foro tria funera, magna so- 
nabit 

cornua quod uincatque tubas; saltem tenet 
hoc nos.’ 

As the lines are usually punctuated 
(e.g. by Wickham, Vollmer, Lejay, 
Kiessling- Heinze), the point is not very 
clear or striking. It is much improved 
by giving at hic ... tubas to the 
parvenu. at hic then begins a fresh 
retort from him; and this is indicated 
by the correspondence with at Nouius. 
saltem tenet hoc nos is the reply of the 
critic ; and this is indicated by the hoc 
corresponding to hoc (41). Lejay in his 
commentary (Ig1I) notes these corre- 
spondences, but fails to make the right 
deduction from them. 

The sequence of thought is now quite 
clear. To the taunt of lowly origin 
the parvenu replies that his colleague’s 
origin is still more lowly. The critic 
asks whether that makes a Paullus or 
Messalla of him, implying that by such 
standards there is little to choose 
between a freedman and the son of a 
freedman. This stings the other, who 
is a gentleman of perfect taste and 
manners (for he is, in effect, Horace 
himself, if he had yielded to persuasion 
and stood for office), to point out by 
implication what a difference there is 
between him and Nouius, who is a mere 
noisy demagogue. To this the reply is 
that at any rate he has thereby the great 
virtue of the demagogue, a compelling 
appeal to the public. And the moral 
is: be one thing or the other; if your 
origin is humble, it is better to be 
frankly a tub-thumper than to play at 
being a Roman aristocrat. 

Epistles I 19. 32-33. 
hunc ego, non alio dictum prius ore, Latinus 
uulgaui fidicen ... 
Editors take hunc here to mean Alcaeus, 
the last-named poet. But there isa diffi- 
culty in this interpretation which has 
not been met; and there is much to be 
said for the rejected view that by hunc 


we should understand Archilochi pedem 
out of 28. 

The difficulty lies in the phrase non 
alio dictum prius ore. For dicere aliquem 
can hardly ‘mean anything but ‘sing 
about, sing the praises of, someone,’ 
whereas Horace wishes tosay that he was 
the first to write in the metre of some- 
one (whether Alcaeus or Archilochus). 
This is the sense required, as a reference 
to ll. 23 f. (Parios ego primus tambos 
ostendi Latio) and Od. 3. 30. 13 (princeps 
Aeolium carmen etc.) makes clear. In 
particular, Latinus uulgawi fidicen is 
strictly parallel to ostendt Latio, and the 
verbs should have objects of similar 
character. Such an object for uulgaut 
is provided by Archilocht pedem, balan- 
cing Parios tambos; and for dicere pedem 
we can compare dicere carmen (Od. 
I. 32. 3-4, Carm. Saec. 8) and dicere 
modos (Od. 3. II. 7). 

The objections that have been raised 
to this interpretation (as for instance by 
Kiessling-Heinze, 1914) are as follows : 

(1) fidicen points to the lyrics of 
Alcaeus, not to the iambics of Archi- 
lochus. It may be said in reply that, 
though Archilochus was not of the canon 
of lyric poets, his Epodes were in fact 
songs with a musical accompaniment. 
It is true that the instrument of 
Archilochus seems to have been the 
aulos or tibia; fidicen is indeed used 
here with reference to Sappho and 
Alcaeus, for Horace (Latinus fidicen) 
had imitated Archilochus just as those 
graect fidicines had done. 

(2) The writer of Od. 3. 30 (v. supra) 
could hardly have passed over in silence 
the nationalization by him in the Latin 
tongue of Aeolian song, when it was a 
question of such things. But this 
assumes thatthis epistle was written after 
the publication of the first three books of 
Odes. Now apart from these debatable 
lines there is no evidence as to the date 
of its composition. (That the orthodox 
theory makes Horace confine his boast 
to Alcaics to the exclusion of Sapphics 
is awkward, but not seriously damaging 
to it. The Sapphics.of Catullus are 
hardly relevant, as Catullus had also 
written iambic poems. But Wickham’s 
reference to Od. 1. 32. 5 and the fact that 
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three lines have been given to Alcaeus, 
one only to Sappho, are perhaps an 
adequate defence.) 

(3) Horace’s imitation of Archilochus 
has already been disposed of in 23-27, 
and he would not return to it after men- 
tioning Sappho and Alcaeus. This 
objection would be cogent only if the 
reader had lost sight of Archilochus in 
the meantime. Thisisnotso. Sappho 
and Alcaeus are only quoted in order to 
justify Horace’simitation of Archilochus, 
and because they also had imitated him 
and in the same way. Horace had 
used his numeri, his modi; they had used 
his pes; all three had avoided his sub- 
ject-matter. Ll. 30 f. are merely an 
amplification of ves et agentia uerba 
Lycamben (25).- Thus Horace’s own 
imitation of Archilochus is in the fore- 
front of attention throughout; hunc is 
resumptive and means Archilochi pedem. 
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The point of ll. 23 ff. has never been 
left. The argument runs: ‘I was the 
first to write iambics after the manner 
of Archilochus in Latin, adopting his 
metre but not his subjects. This should 
not detract from my fame; Sapphoand 
Alcaeus also imitated him (in the same 
fashion and degree). To return, I was 
the first etc.’ If Horace had meant to 
say: ‘I imitated Archilochus; so did 
Sappho and Alcaeus ; and I imitate the 
latter (as well as Archilochus),’ he must 
have said something like hunc quoque, at 
least if he was using a phrase at 32 f. so 
closely parallel to that of 23 f. On the 
usual interpretation Horace here rambles 
and is not clear; and rambling and 
obscurity are not characteristic of the 
Epistles. 


R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM. 
Birkbeck College, London. 





OVID, TRISTIA i, 11. 15. 


THE MS readings vary between fuscabaique 
diem custos Erymanthidos ursae and fusca- 
batgue diem custos Atlantidos ursae. 

Dr S. G. Owen in C.R. ii, 1883, p. 180, 
argues strongly for the latter reading on the 
following grounds. (i) It occurs in L, ‘by 
far our safest guide.’ (ii) The more familiar 
Erymanthidos would naturally be substituted 
for the more recondite Atlantidos. The Bear 
is of course Callisto, who is usually reckoned 
the daughter of Lycaon (Erymanthian=Arca- 
dian). But, points out Dr Owen, giving the 
appropriate references, there was another and 
little-known story to the effect that Callisto was 
the daughter, not of Lycaon, but of Nycteus, 
the great-grandson of Atlas, The legend was 
that Atlas was the father of the Pleiades, that 
the Pleiad Alcyone became mother of Hyrieus, 
and that Hyrieus was father of Nycteus. Thus 
through female descent Callisto was the great- 
great-granddaughter of Atlas and could be 
called Atlantis. (iii) Ovid is fond of obscure 
mythology. It is true that elsewhere he repre- 
sents Callisto as the daughter of Lycaon, but 
he frequently gives different versions of the 
same legend. 

Atlantidos therefore must be seriously con- 
sidered. Naturally in his own editions Dr 
Owen prints it (Z77zstza i, Clarendon Press, 
1902; Oxford text, 1915). The Loeb editor, 
Professor A. L. Wheeler, also adopts it. 


But a case for Erymanthidos can be made. 
It may well be asked whether the Atlas- 
Alcyone-Hyrieus-Nycteus-Callisto story is not 
a little too recondite even for the author of the 
Jbis, especially as Callisto’s descent from Atlas 
is not exclusively through the male line. 

It is, of course, true that Ovid does some- 
times give different versions of the same 
legend (for examples see Dr Owen Joc. cit.). 
But would he have done so here? In the first 
book of the 77istia several references to the 
Callisto legend occur (e.g. i. 3, 48; 4, 1), and 
in them she is represented as the daughter of 
Lycaon. Yet here a few pages later, according 
to Dr Owen, she is represented as the daughter 
of Nycteus. Would Ovid have allowed himself 
the ‘luxury of inconsistency’ within so few 
pages? To the writer is seems improbable. 

Dr Owen’s strongest point is that the pres- 
ence of the A¢lantidos reading must be ex- 
plained. The explanation will be forthcoming 
if we look at the line immediately preceding 
the line which we are studying : 


saepe minax Steropes sidere pontus erat. 


Sterope was the daughter of Atlas. May not 
the word A f/antidos originally have been added 
as a marginal explanation of line 14 and later 
have crept into line 15, displacing the original 
Erymanthidos? 
E. T. SALMON. 
McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
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REVIEWS 
PROGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


STANLEY Casson: Progress of Archae- 
ology. Pp. xii+1II; 24 plates 
(photos). London: Bell, 1934. Cloth, 
6s. 

THE work of the archaeologist is the 

reconstruction of history; not the record 

of battles or of men who have thought 

themselves great, but the more im- 

portant history which chronicles the 

material and spiritual progress of man- 
kind. Mr. Casson is one of the few 
archaeologists who realize the import- 
ance of spreading the knowledge at- 
tained by the excavator. The present 
book contains a summary of the prin- 
cipal discoveries of the last twenty 
years, and an estimate of the importance 
of each. The work is one that few 
experts could have attempted, but the 
author has an extraordinarily wide 
knowledge of his subject, and his survey 
is astonishingly complete. Even the 
most learned antiquary will probably 
find in it some additions to his know- 
ledge, while for the man in the street it 
provides a readable summary of recent 
explorations and a means of avoiding 
such grosser archaeological errors as 
the fantastic dates sometimes assigned 
to the ruins at Zimbabwe. The excel- 
lent photographs add much to the 
interest of the volume. 

Inaccuracies of detail are of minor 


importance in a work of this kind, nor 
would there be space to record them 
all in the present review. Some more 
serious criticisms may be made. The 
account of the pre-diluvian periods in 
Mesopotamia is out of date, and dis- 
regards the important reconstructions 
of Frankfort and Speiser. Mr. Casson 
is perhaps unduly sceptical about early 
sea trade; that between Megalithic 
Europe and the Aegean is sufficiently 
attested by finds, that between America 
and Polynesia is at least suggested by 
the cultivation in both regions of the 
sweet potato. To say that the Greeks 
originally developed in South Europe 
and thence pressed down into the 
Balkans is to jump at a conclusion for 
which there is neither linguistic nor 
archaeological evidence. Finally, ina 
book intended for the general public it 
is unfortunate that the author does not 
distinguish between linguistic and racial 
terms. Such expressions as ‘ Celtic 
race’ and ‘ Indo-European blood’ are 
misleading and scientifically as mean- 
ingless as the ‘Aryan race’ so beloved 
by German politicians. It is the casual 
rather than the careful reader who will 
most appreciate Mr. Casson’s work. 


C. R. Wason. 
University of Edinburgh. 





SOME TRANSLATIONS. 


A. S. Way: Hesiod translated; pp. 68; 
cloth, 5s.; the Homeric Hymns with 
Hero and Leander in English verse ; 
pp. 84; cloth, 3s. 6d.; the Hymns of 
Callimachus with the Hymn of Clean- 
thes in English verse; pp. 36; cloth, 
2s. 6d.; Speeches in Thucydides and 
Funeral Orations translated; pp. 224; 
cloth, 5s. London: Macmillan, 
1934- 

Sir WritttaAM Marris: the Iliad of 
Homer translated. Pp.566. Oxford: 
University Press, 1934. Cloth, 6s. 


S. O. ANDREW: Hector’s Ransoming, a 
translation of Iliad XXIV. Pp. 34. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. 


Oxford: Blackwell. 


THE late Dr. Way will always be re- 
membered with gratitude as one who 
did yeoman service as a translator of 
the classics. He translated practically 
all the principal Greek and Roman 
poets, and his versions are always 
scholarly, poetical, and close to the 
original. The translations in the first 
three volumes before us are all in a 
metre which Dr. Way made peculiarly 
his own. It may be described as a six- 
foot anapaestic metre with iambic 
substitutions and a frequent use of 
anacrusis; the lines rhyme in pairs, 
except that in the version of the Sixth 
Hymn of Callimachus (where the 
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original is in elegiacs) the rhymes 

are alternate. We must confess to 

finding this metre not entirely satis- 

factory; it is often heavy, and a good 

many lines are difficult to read, e.g., 

To make mention of you in another song yet I 
will nowise fail, 

and sometimes impossible to scan, e.g., 

And with these the Sileni and Argus-bane the 
falcon-eyed. 

The fourth volume contains Dr. 
Way’s translation of the speeches 
in Thucydides, each prefaced by a 
short introduction explaining the cir- 
cumstances in which it was delivered. 
It was an excellent idea to add the 
translation of the Funeral Oration in 
Plato’s Menexenus and those of Lysias 
and Hypereides. These versions are 
n vigorous English and are literal 
without sounding too much like trans- 
lations ; they form a very useful little 
volume. 

Sir William Marris has followed up 
his translation of the Odyssey (reviewed 
in C.R. XLI, p. 62) by a similar render- 
ing of the Iliad. He states in his pre- 
face that he knows of no recent version 
to which Greekless readers can turn, 
and he considers the older translations 
too mannered and too slow to attract 
modern readers. These are matters of 
opinion. He also regards blank verse 
as the best medium for translating 
Greek epics; if this is granted, it is 
difficult not to feel that the blank verse 
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employed should have somewhat more 
distinction than his translation can 
show. On the other hand, it may be 
readily conceded that those who cannot 
read the original Greek will find in this 
attractive and handy little volume a 
good, plain, straightforward presenta- 
tion of the Iliad, absolutely devoid of all 
pedantry and mannerisms. 

Mr. S. O. Andrew has translated 
Iliad XXIV in a metre which, he says, 
to the best of his belief, is new. He 
explains it in a long note at the end of 
the book, but an extract is the easier 
way of presenting it : 

And among them was Helen the third to lead 
the lament : 

‘ Hector, of all my brethren the dearest to me, 

For my brother thou art, if Paris indeed is my 
spouse, 

Who to Troy-land brought me—would that e’er 
then I had died.’ 


This is a favourable specimen; many 
of the lines read much less easily. 
The experiment in metre seems hardly 
a success, and the translation is not 
always very happy. Why, for example, 
should éppere AwBnTHpes ereyyées (I. 
239) be translated ‘ Out on you, worth- 
less dregs! a reproach to our name,’ or 
avtap wmepOe | muxvoiow Adecot KaTe- 
oTopecav peyado.a: (Il. 797-8) be ren- 
dered ‘and covered the grave | with 
a close-set roof of great Cyclopean 
stones ’? Epwarb S. Forster. 


University of Sheffield. 





THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes. 
Translated into English rhyming 
verse with introduction and notes by 
GILBERT Murray. Pp. 8g. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cloth, 3s. (paper, 
2s.) 

Tuis translation of the Septem completes 

Professor Murray’s labours as a trans- 

lator of Aeschylus. It is the least 

attractive of the extant plays, partly 
because, as Professor Murray notes in 
his preface, it does not, like the rest, 
deal with its story as a world-problem, 
and it’ therefore offers less scope. for 
the translator’s talents. In less skilful 
hands it might easily be dull, and in 


Professor Murray’s hands it is never 
that. Aeschylus, according to his cus- 
tom, strikes the key-note of the play at 
once; in this play it is the tension of 
mind produced by war. That tension 
is well rendered here, sometimes with 
heightening touches hardly warranted 
by the Greek. These at times distort 
the sense: e.g. in the translation of lines 
766-771, where the familiar theme of 
Tixte. Tot Kopos UBpw is converted into 
another familiar, but quite different, 
commonplace by the words ‘God’s 
anger passeth by the poor.’ And the 
frequent use of the name of God associ- 
ated with ideas which belong to Jehovah 
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and not to Zeus is disturbing. And 
‘Bride of the Saviour’ inevitably sug- 
gests ideas remote from Aeschylus. But 
these things must be intentional; they 
help to make the play live for the 
Greekless reader, and Professor Murray 
is prepared to make the necessary sacri- 
fice of exactitude. 

The strain of rhyming shows here 
and there. That is inevitable, and one 
must not be captious, but ‘Two deeds 
he wrought of darkness dire’ (p. 64) 
is too like a parody. 

There is only space for one or two 
points of detail. Professor Murray 
agrees with Wilamowitz in rejecting 


the last scene of the play as un-Aes- 
chylean. He also takes an unexpectedly, 
and perhaps unduly, favourable view of 
the character of Eteocles. He holds 
(p. 85) that the seven gates of Thebes 
are (in the play at any rate) the gates 
of the citadel. This conflicts with the 
natural impression derived from the 
play and it is hard to believe that a 
citadel can have had seven named gates. 
Still less could they have been merely 
seven barriers in one passage, as sug- 
gested by Robert (p. 86). 


F. R. Earp. 
Queen Mary College, London. 





INTERPOLATIONS IN EURIPIDES. 


Denys L. Pace: Actors’ Interpolations 
in Greek Tragedy, studied with special 
reference to Euripides’ Iphigeneia in 
Aulis. Pp. xi+228. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1934. Cloth, ros. 

It is a good thing that at length some- 

body should have dealt systematically 

with all places in Euripides (and cur- 
sorily also with those in Aeschylus and 

Sophocles) that are, or may be sus- 

pected of being, histrionic interpola- 

tions. Of such innovations and their 
effect upon the text of Euripides the 
scholiasts have stories to tell, and there 
is no doubt that he suffered much more 
in that way than either Aeschylus or 

Sophocles. Mr. Page is in all probability 

right in assuming that these interpola- 

tions were made before the fixation of 

a standard text in Alexandria. His 

account of the textual history of the 

plays is interesting ; much has remained 
as Wilamowitz put it, but the whole 
has been sifted by a sober judgment. 

It is especially to Mr. Page’s credit 
that he refrains from dogmatic asser- 
tions, but informs us most carefully of 
the various degrees of probability or 
improbability. It is often very hard to 
make one’s mind up about doubtful 
lines. Euripides in his later manner 
was fond of spectacular scenes and 
melodramatic inventions (Phoen. and 
Or. bear ample witness); so were the 
interpolators, and perhaps even fonder 
than he. Where is the boundary? 


He would sometimes repeat himself, 


and the interpolators are likely to have 
drawn on the material of his plays. 
How are we to distinguish? He would 
also, in spite of his characteristic sense 
of ro eixos, not always bother about 
inconsistencies: nor would the inter- 
polators. Again, histrionic interpola- 
tors are apt to be slipshod, and their 
language runs occasionally to prosaic 
phrases: is Euripides quite above criti- 
cism on that score ? 

The only presumptive interpolation 
for which I have looked in vain is 
Hec. 73-78, 90-97. If Wilamowitz’ 
theory (Hermes 1909, 446 ff.) holds good 
—and I feel it does—these passages are 
highly characteristic of the motives, 
the manner, and the extent of histrionic 
interpolations. The case of Phoen. is 
all the more complicated, because the 
two motifs which cause such obvious 
difficulties in the conclusion are fore- 
shadowed in other parts of the play 
(see 757 ff., 774 ff). > 

By this general study in interpola- 
tions Mr. Page is well equipped for the 
special questions connected with J.A. 
He here makes, in short, the following 
points: The so-called anapaestic pro- 
logue, the choral lyrics of 231 ff., the 
Messenger scene (at least 401-441), the 
arrival of Klytaimestra and her children 
(590-630), Achilles’ reply to Klytaimestra 
(919-1075), his reply to Iphigeneia (1402- 
1432) and the conclusion (1532 ff.; Mr. 
P.’s discussion of this is particularly 
full and illuminating) were added by 
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one or, more probably, several later 
hands and almost all of them between 
370 and 250 B.c. Besides that there 
are numerous smaller interpolations, 
and many passages remain under sus- 
picion. As the reasoning is sound and 
circumspect, many of these results will 
hold good. I regret, however, that two 
sound principles to which Mr. P. refers 
occasionally have not been more gener- 
ally applied. The one is that Euripides 
may have left some scenes in an un- 
finished state, so that lines had to be 
added here and there. The other is 
that scenes were fully written out, but 
lacked the last polish when he died. 
On these principles some parts of the 
play might possibly find mercy which 
have now been condemned for the 
weakness of single lines, however 
numerous’ The poet’s later habits of 


composition are not everywhere taken 
into account. In their light something 
may be said for the melancholic lyrics 
1-48, and much against the quarrel of 
the brothers, the 7@o7otia of which is 
alien to Euripides. Mr. P.’s account 
of Achilles’ pjors in 919 ff. is also open 
to objections. 

A comparative study of the structure 
of the J.A. and other late plays would 
be a necessary complement to this 
book, and the question whether there 
is more to remind us of New Comedy 
technique in the J.A. than (e.g.) in the 
Helen or in the Jon might be resumed 
on that basis. Yet it is certain that 
any new inquiry will have to pay most 
careful attention to Mr. Page. If it 
does not, it will be doomed to fail. 

F. SOLMSEN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





A NEW VIEW OF DEMOCRITUS. 


HERMANN LANGERBECK: AOZIZ 
EDIPTSMIH, Studien zu Demokrits 
Ethik und Erkenntnislehre. Pp. 132. 
(Neue Philologische Untersuchungen, 
Heft 10.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1935. 
Paper, RM. 9. 

DEMoOcRITUS is generally regarded as a 
subjectivist and a hedonist. Mr. Lang- 
erbeck’s thesis is that such an inter- 
pretation presupposes in him an atti- 
tude to the problem of knowledge 
impossible in any pre-Socratic and 
foisted upon him by later writers who 
studied him in terms of the conception, 
unknown before Plato, of the dv xaé’ 
avro. 

The first chapters forestall the objec- 
tion that the av@pwos pétpoy of Pro- 
tagoras is a subjectivist theory. An 
analysis of the first part of the Theaetetus 
shows that the av@pw7ros pétpov becomes 
relativist only when it is judged by the 
standard of the Ideal Theory ; for Pro- 
tagoras elva: and gaiverOa coalesce, or 
rather are not distinguished, because 
opposites co-exist: the wind, to take 
the example of Theaetetus 1528, is not 
in itself neither warm nor cold, but 
both warm and cold. Similarly in 
ethics Protagoras’ profession is that 
he can change a man ‘when what is 
bad appears and is to him, and make 


what is good appear and be to him.’ 
Good and bad co-exist, and by the 
principle of Spotov opoiw good will 
appear and be to the good, bad to the 
bad, but no definition of good is in- 
volved. Mr. Langerbeck treats the 
ethical and physical situations as simi- 
lar, though in the latter perception 
appears to be not by likes but by con- 
traries (cf. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge, pp. 33 ff.). 

Whether physical perception is by 
likes or by contraries Democritus, 
according to Theophrastus (Diels, VSS. 
554135 ad imit.), left undecided. In 
his ethical fragments Mr. Langerbeck 
finds a protreptic aim based on the 
same principle as that of Protagoras ; 
the main stress is laid on the attain- 
ment by aoxnots of dodddera, a state of 
moral security in which what is good 
always appears and is to the man who 
has assimilated himself to it. Hedonism 
is excluded as an interpretation because 
it implies that the question what good 
is in itself has been asked and answered. 
In physics the exclusion of the dv xa@ 
avro involves the abandonment of the 
supposed subjectivity of the secondary 
qualities; their distinction from the 
primary qualities is merely that of the 
impermanent from the permanent; 
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similarly oxotin and yvnoin yvoun are 
not opposites nor different in kind: 
they represent merely ‘ einen kontinu- 
ierlichen Fortschritt der Erkenntnis 
vom Groben zum Feinen’ (cf. VSS. 
55AI1). 

Conclusions as startling as_ these 
naturally involve much detailed and 
revolutionary criticism of the testimonia 
and fragments (e.g. fr. 188: dpos oup- 
dopwor Kal daovyddopov rtépyis Kai 
arepin, where the genitives are taken 


as masculine; men may be known by 
the objects of their desire and aversion). 
Mention of Mr. Langerbeck’s main 
thesis must suffice as an indication of 
the interest of his book to students 
of all periods of Greek philosophy down 
to Epicurts, whose influence has tended 
to assimilate to his own the radically 
different opinions of his forerunner. 


W. HAMILTON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





A NEW STUDY OF HERACLITUS. 


OLoF Gicon: Untersuchungen zu Hera- 
kit. Pp. 163. Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1935. Paper, M. 5 (bound, 6.50). 

MANy attempts have been made to 

rescue Heraclitus from his later inter- 

preters, Stoic and Christian. Where 
all is so obscure, one could hardly ex- 
pect to feel surprise at a fresh recon- 
struction, but Mr. Gigon abounds in 
surprises. His book is_ specifically 
directed against Reinhardt’s Parmenides 
(Bonn, 1916), where Heraclitus is treated 
as providing a conscious reply to Par- 
menides’ challenge by a theory of unity 
in diversity, but in fact his conclusions 
differ as much from those of other 
critics, e.g. Ueberweg-Praechter and 

Burnet. 

Mr. Gigon restores to Heraclitus the 
éxtrupwows and makes him the author of 
a cosmogony on the Milesian pattern. 
He finds the theory of the unity of 
opposites exemplified in the pairs zip: 
ta twavta (fr. go) and é« mdavtwy &: 
é& évds wavta (fr. 10). The unity is a 
unity of successive, not co-existing 
opposites; the universe arises out of 
fire and is consumed into fire again. 
Fr. 31 describes the world-process be- 
tween two éxmupwces; fire becomes 
sea, and from sea are separated out the 
mpnorp (the fiery wind which becomes 
the heavenly bodies and is distinct from 
the ‘ Urfeuer’) and earth. The common 
view that ‘at any given moment half 
of the sea is taking the downward path 
and has just been fiery storm-cloud, 
while half of it is going up, and has 
just been earth’ (Burnet, E.G.Ph.? 149) 


NO. CCCLVII. VOL. XLIX, 


is thus rejected, and pétpa in fr. 30 
(wip acifwov amtopuevoy pétpa Kai arro- 
o Bevvipevov wéTpa)istakeninatemporal, 
not a quantitative sense. But why, if 
Heraclitus’ scheme so closely resembled 
Empedocles (ptAia : vetxos and eipyvn : 
moXewos are compared on p. 63), did 
the two philosophers appear to Plato 
(Sophist 242E) to represent divergent 
tendencies ? 

God is not to be identified with the 
Aoyos or cosmic law (into which we 
must be careful not to read later senses), 
nor with the ‘ Urfeuer.’ Mr. Gigon 
maintains that Heraclitus’ conception 
of God owes much to Xenophanes 
(though Heraclitus criticized him by 
name), and that Xenophanes, in spite 
of Plato, does not deserve the name 
of the first Eleatic. He attributes to 
Heraclitus also a belief in personal im- 
mortality and in the punishment of the 
wicked by fire, though he admits that 
this is inconsistent with the é«rvpwats, 
and is driven to the improbable hypo- 
thesis that the two ideas belong to two 
not necessarily compatible realms of 
thought. 

A review can do scant justice to Mr. 
Gigon’s close and often persuasive 
reasoning. His book touches on innu- 
merable points of interest, and, though 
he can hardly expect on such a subject 
to win universal assent, he has made 
one of the most important recent con- 
tributions to the study of the pre- 
Socratics. 

W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF THE MEMORABILIA. 


Le troisiéme livre des Souvenirs Socratiques 
de Xénophon. Etude critique par A. 
DELATTE. Pp. 191. (Bibliothéque de 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége — Fasc. 
LVIII.) Liége (Paris: Droz), 1933. 
Paper, 50 francs. 

‘THE third book,’ says M. Delatte, ‘is 

particularly interesting, on account both 

of the richness and variety of informa- 
tion that it supplies to the historian of 
philosophy and of the difficulty and 
diversity of philological and historical 
problems that its study arouses.’ In 
both respects he has submitted the book 
to a searching examination, and he has 
conferred an immense boon on students 
of Xenophon. Incidentally I think he 
has given the coup de grace to the whole 
school of destructive critics. There is 
also in his book much of importance to 
those who speculate on the reliability 
of Xenophon as a witness to Socrates. 
Two points I miss. M. Delatte does 
not account for the diversity of the 
matter included in III. Now it may 
be noticed that II, III, IV are almost 
exactly equal in length: I, consist- 
ing of the Defence and that portion 
of the memoirs illustrative of the 

Defence which X. at a later time 

attached to it, is just a trifle shorter. 

II and IV are homogeneous in matter. 

How comes it that III is not? I had 

thought that X., having filled II 

with what remained of his illustrative 

matter, and reserving Education for a 

separate book, found that his seven 

homogeneous chapters were insufficient 
for a volume, and so included a mass of 
material that he perhaps had by him 
to make up III to the required length. 
M. Delatte is positive that III was not 
issued as a separate work. His reason 
is that X. would never have concluded 
without an epilogue—and the famous 
epilogue at the end of IV applies to the 
whole work. That is the other point 
that I wish he had developed. The 
epilogue requires from him an examina- 
tion to settle whether it does, in fact, 
cover the contents of the whole of the 
Memorabilia, at any rate from I, ili 


onwards, or (as I confess I supposed) 
only those of the last book. 

The author concludes from many in- 
dications in III that the date of publi- 
cation of the Memorabilia as we have it 
is subsequent to 355 B.c., much later, 
of course, than the date of the original 
publication of the Defence.’ 

There are many interesting discus- 
sions of details—such as the meaning 
of trovxidéac (viii) as house-decorations 
(‘embroideries’—not linear and floral 
decorations in stucco); the meaning of 
evpvOuos (x) as applied to a cuirass 
(‘elegant "—not, as I and others have 
supposed, ‘ well-proportioned ’). There 
is a demonstration that many terms 
applied to painting and sculpture in x 
are derived from the theorists on ora- 
tory, drama and poetry in general. 

There are also many useful discus- 
sions of the text. To oneI must allude 
in detail, as it seems to settle once for 
all the text and meaning of a perplexing 
passage at ix § 4. The sentence runs 
in my text mpocepwrapevos Sé i Tods 
émirtapévous pev & Sei mpatretv Trovodv- 
tas 6€ Tavaytia copovs te Kal axpateis 
(not éyxpateis with some MSS., which D. 
attributes to my text, meaning—I sup- 
pose—Sauppe’s text in my Loeb volume) 
elvar vopitor, Ovdév ye padrov, dn, H 
aaodous te kal axpateis. On the last 





1 III, i is subsequent to Cyrof. I, vi—after 
360 ; c. iii later than both the non-Socratic and 
small treatises, and § 11 can only be interpreted 
by an appeal to Isocrates’ /Vzcocles (§§ 6-9), 
which was written after 370, and by which X. 
was probably inspired ; c. v is posterior to the 
Hipparchicus (between 371 and 361), may be 
influenced by Plato’s Menexenus (?), and almost 
certainly is influenced by Isocrates’ Panegyricus, 
written in 355. Onc. ii, 4 D. says that otros 
émisxomav (not xataoxoréy, as he prints it) 
rd pev GAAa mepiype is unintelligible in the con- 
text, and X., in writing ra dAda, must either be 
referring to a Adyos swxpatikds of a predecessor, 
or to things in his own notes that he has 
omitted here. I think X. should have placed 
this remark at the beginning, instead of at the 
end of the chapter, and that his meaning is 
that in his survey of the qualifications of a 
orpatnyos S. habitually (note the imperfects !) 
ignored the qualifications usually supposed 
necessary. 
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word he comments ‘ J’estime . . . qu'il 
faut restituer éyxparets pour obtenir une 
phrase qui soit en harmonie avec le 
contexte et pour établir un raisonne- 
ment impeccable.’ So odre copovs obte 


cw@ppovas in the next sentence clearly 
echoes both cogovs (te xal axpareis) 
and (adcdgous te Kal) éyxparteis. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 





THE BUDE EDITION OF LONGUS. 


Longus: Pastorales. Texte établi et 
traduit par G. DALMEYDA. Pp. lv + 
114(106 double). Paris: ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1934. Paper, 20 francs. 

Tue texts of the Greek romances, so 

long available only in old editions or in 

the unsatisfactory collections of Hirschig 
and Hercher, are at last, one by one, 
being critically treated. This is the 
second to the credit of Professor Dal- 
meyda, brought out, after his death, by 

Messieurs Puech and Viellefond, who 

made minor additions and corrections. 

Dalmeyda’s Xenophon of Ephesus 

(1926) was the immediate successor of 

Hercher’s (1858). In editing Longus 

he not only had the help of Valley’s 

useful dissertation, but also recent pre- 
decessors in Edmonds (1916) and Kairis 

(1932); but, if his book is less novel, it 

is nevertheless welcome both for the 

completeness of his critical apparatus 
and for the sanity of his judgment. In 
common with other modern editors of 
late Greek texts, Dalmeyda appreciates 
the danger of foisting on an author a 
more correct Greek than he was likely 
to write. There is ample evidence that 
the Greek of the romances was both 
indifferent and inconsistent; and though 
it would be rash to assume that every 
non-Attic construction and every incon- 
sistency is due to the author, it cer- 
tainly seems sounder to accept most of 
the syntactical abnormalities of the best 

MS. tradition than to attempt to estab- 

lish normality on the lines of a Cobet 

or a Hercher. 

The difficulty in the case of Longus 
is the general unreliability of the MSS. 
The best MS. is not only more or less 
illegible in places as a result of Courier’s 
famous blot of ink and subsequent 


efforts to remove it, but it teems with 
obvious errors throughout. The admis- 
sion of many conjectures is therefore 
inevitable ; Dalmeyda contributes only 
a few, and those not habitually con- 
vincing, but his choice is generally 
good. He is perhaps too certain that 
A XXX 6 is an interpolation; the sen- 
tence may seem inept, but such paren- 
theses are common in Achilles Tatius 
and occur not infrequently in other 
romances. On the other hand there 
are places where he seems too conser- 
vative in rejecting emendation—e.g. 
T XIII 3 2. The critical notes are 
usually clear, the passage just men- 
tioned being an exception. One of 
their merits is that they indicate all 
the occasions where the ink blot has 
made the text of the Florentine MS. 
uncertain. 

In an Appendix Dalmeyda ably sum- 
marizes the history of the blot, without 
pronouncing upon the moral guilt of 
those concerned. Equally able is his 
Introduction, in which he marshals the 
meagre facts and manifold conjectures 
about the person and date of Longus, 
and writes a sane appreciation of the 
romance and a lucid account of the 
MS. tradition. The translation seems 
to be adequate; certainly there was 
no need to apologize for superseding 
Amyot, whose version, whatever its 
literary merit, would lie uneasily in 
close proximity to the Greek original. 

Taken all in all a satisfactory edition ; 
it is much to be lamented that death 
has robbed us of one who might have 
carried even further his services to 
Greek Romance. 

R. M. RATTENBURY. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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MERCENARIES IN HELLENISTIC TIMES. 


G. T. GrirFiTH: The Mercenaries of 
the Hellenistic World. Pp. x+340. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1935. 
Cloth, 16s. 

Mr. GRIFFITH originally wrote this 

work as an essay entitled The Greek 

Soldier of Fortune, and in that form it 

was awarded the Hare Prize for 1933. 

But since in that year a book was pub- 

lished on Greek mercenaries down to 

the battle of Ipsus, Mr. Griffith has 
modified his original form so as to con- 
centrate on the Hellenistic period. The 
result has proved fortunate: for even 
this more restricted field has given him 
abundant scope for valuable work. 
Since a proper study of the standing 
armies of the Hellenistic monarchs is im- 
possible without a consideration of their 
origin, he begins with a survey of the 
use of mercenaries by Philip and Alexan- 
der. Emphasis is chiefly laid on the fact 
that, though the numbers employed 
rose to high figures, their part in major 
action was not great. When after 
Ipsus ancient authorities cease to pre- 
sent a good narrative, Mr. Griffith 
wisely abandons a continuous chrono- 
logical treatment. For as during the 
third century B.c. mercenaries were 
present in practically every Greek army, 
the subject involves a consideration of 
all the military systems of the Mediter- 
ranean. A chapter is devoted to each 
in turn, and where a consecutive account 

would be impossible we are given a 

sketch of the army at each of its best- 

known appearances: e.g., that of the 

Seleucids at Raphia, at Magnesia, and 

at Daphne in 165 B.c. Mr. Griffith had 

a difficult mass of materials and a host 

of controversial points to handle. He 

has shown judgment in what he dis- 
cusses, and still more in the point at 


which he leaves the many tempting 
side-issues. Occasionally, in these com- 
plicated questions he is inclined to 
state a provisional solution of a prob- 
lem, without indicating to the reader 
that a better solution will be proposed 
later. But in general he succeeds in 
giving a clear survey of a difficult field. 
The Hellenistic mercenary was in a 
less experimental stage than his fourth- 
century prototype. Hence his influence 
on the science of warfare and on politics 
did not lead to such innovations as in 
the earlier period. Again, we cannot 
make acquaintance with so many pic- 
turesque individuals with romantic 
careers as in less stable periods. But 
to compensate for the absence of these 
aspects we are given here two con- 
cluding chapters of general discussion. 
In the first Mr. Griffith examines the 
provenance of mercenaries; an impor- 
tant subject in a period when soldiers 
were drawn from all sources, Greek 
and barbarian, and when racial names 
were frequently used only to describe 
types of equipment. Here conclusions 
have to be tentative. Mr. Griffith’s 
other chief discussion concerns pay and 
maintenance of soldiers. By combining 
evidence from all periods, he shows 
that the distinction between wages and 
ration-money is to be found from the 
end of the fifth century. On this basis 
he reinterprets the evidence, and sug- 
gests that even in the most depressed 
periods, of the fourth century a mer- 
cenary probably had a prospect of a 
higher, if more precarious, reward than 
some skilled workmen. Here particu- 
larly Mr. Griffith’s book marks an 
advance on its predecessors. 
H. W. PARKE. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


A SURVEY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


DEAN PuTNAM LocKwoop: A Survey 
of Classical Roman Literature. Vol. II. 
Pp. x+384. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1934. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE pedagogical purposes of this work 

were indicated in the notice of the first 

volume, C.R. XLIX. p. 25. Its aim 


is to provide for college students in 
their first year (which is also to be the 
last year of Latin for many) a wider 
course of reading than that of a few set 
books. The present volume consists of 
selections, some brief, some long, illus- 
trative of the Augustan age, and the 
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periods to which are assigned the dates 
14-96 A.D. and 96-125 A.D. They are 
connected by summaries of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the different 
periods and competent remarks on the 
authors. For the first of these periods 
Professor Lockwood has chosen Sallust 
(a few chapters from the Catilina), Livy 
(incidents in early Roman history and 
in the second Punic War, with the 
Praefatio), Vitruvius (passages on do- 
mestic edifices, architecture and 
climate), Virgil (pp. 32-47, two Eclogues 
and parts of the Georgics), Horace (pp. 
47-111, portions of the Epodes, Sermones, 
Odes and Epistles) and the elegiac poets 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid (pp. r19- 
134, from the Amores, Fasti, Tristia, 
and Epistulae ex Ponto). The metrical 
schemes of typical Horatian odes are 
given. 

The next period opens with a few 
fables from Phaedrus, and is con- 
tinued through a judicious selection of 
Seneca’s letters and the Apocolocyn- 
tosis to Petronius (two tales told at 
Trimalchio’s banquet), Statius (the 
address to Sleep), and an excellent 
choice from Martial’s poems (pp. 168- 
176). This last group is preceded by 


a number of English epigrams illus- 
trating by way of parallel the effect of 
the ancient epigram. 

The final period, not all of which 
could be overtaken in a first-year course, 
represents -Tacitus (from the Germania), 
the younger Pliny (pp. 192-224, letters 
short and long, including those on 
the eruption of Vesuvius), Juvenal 
(Satire III), Suetonius (Titus) and—a 
good idea—some pages to illustrate 
Gaius (e.g. on patria potestas, guardian- 
ship, wills and verbal contracts). John- 
son’s London is printed as an introduc- 
tion to Juvenal, Satire III. Explanatory 
notes on the text are given pp. 261- 
383. 

A few blemishes should be removed. 
Hic and modé are misleading ways of 
printing the words on p. 113, especi- 
ally where modo is a pyrrhic. Ovtdus 
appears in the Table of Contents, and 
Fennimore, p. 182, is a new spelling for 
the middle name of the American 
novelist who idealized the Red Indian. 
But, as a whole, the book is a living 
and forceful one, and through its variety 
ought greatly to increase a student’s 
interest in Latin. J. WIGHT DUFF. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





SCHOLIA 


J. F. Mountrorp : The Scholia Bembina 
edited withannotations. Pp.vii+13I. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton 
(University Press of Liverpool), 1934. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

AT last we have a full and authoritative 

account of the scholia in the Codex 

Bembinus of Terence. The previous 

history of their publication is briefly as 

follows: 

Umpfenbach devoted to them a long 
article in Hermes (1867); Studemund 
corrected this report to some extent, 
and Kauer drew attention later to its 
imperfections. The late Dr. Wessner 
intended to publish the scholia Bem- 
bina as part ii of vol. iii of his Donatus, 
using, it would seem, a collation of 
Kauer’s. Mr. Mountford, however, 


went to Rome in 1931 and made for 
himself a careful copy of the scholia, 
which he has now edited in a quite 
admirable manner. 


BEMBINA. 


There is a printer’s error on page 21: 
at Eun. 89 read ubi for unt. On 
page 86 at Ad. 309 read schol. Eun. 208 
(not 209). On page 105 at Ad. 791 the 
reading licet is attributed to the Terence 
MS. Li. In this line L! has tlicet along 
with A. (The slip is repeated on 
page I14.) 

The reviewer hastens to add that his 
list of errata ends here. 

An editor of the scholia Bembina is 
expected to give an opinion on the 
problems which they raise. They were 
written in or about the sixth century. 
What do they tell us about the state of 
the Terence text at that time? Again, 
what source or sources did they come 
from immediately or ultimately? M. 
argues that ‘there is no evidence to 
show that the scholiasts (or their 
sources) knew of the ‘‘Calliopian re- 
cension,”’ but that through their 
sources they had access to a sound text 
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tradition. Their immediate source, he 
suggests, was a manuscript of Terence 
in which were written excerpts from 
a variorum commentary. That com- 
mentary, or part of it, was probably the 
work of Aemilius Asper. The opening 
lines of Phormio present a special 
problem, for there the scholia Bembina 
are virtually (though not quite) the 
same as our commentary of Donatus. 
M. regards them as taken from the 
original (full) Donatus; from which it 
would follow that our Donatus must be 


fairly like the original. It may be a 
fancy, but one cannot help feeling that 
Donatus wrote something much better 
and fuller; and the hypothesis is not 
ruled out that the Phormio scholia, and 
some other scholia as well, are a late 
version of Donatus, differing from 
Donatus much as, in Virgil, Filagrius 
differs from Donatus. However that 
may be, we welcome, in an appro- 
priately fine form, a finished piece of 
scholarship. J. D. Craic. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE LOEB TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


Virgil. With an English translation by 
H. RusuTon FaircitouGu. Vol Il. 
Revised edition. Pp. 583. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press), 1934. Cloth, ros. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THis second edition of the volume con- 

taining Aeneid VII-XII and the Minor 

Poems differs from the first (1918) 

mainly in the addition of a 30-page 

appendix consisting of (a) a supple- 
mentary commentary on a few points 
of text, interpretation or topography 

(often discussing suggestions of Warde 

Fowler or Mackail) and (d) a brief dis- 

cussion of the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Professor Fairclough is inclined to 

reject Virgilian authorship for the 

whole Appendix. He says (p. 525): ‘If 
we give due weight to the detailed 
evidence gathered so laboriously by 

Radford, we must conclude that the 

Appendix as a whole is either the work of 

Ovid himself or of some poet or poets 

thoroughly steeped in Ovid.’ Consider- 

ing the space at his disposal the editor’s 
survey is a competent one. By the 
need for brevity he is prevented from 
giving many arguments of his own or 
anything like a full bibliography. Still, 
perhaps room could have been found 
for an allusion to the stylistic argu- 
ments supporting Virgilian authorship 
for the Culex and militating against it 
for the Ciris, in M. M. Crump’s Epyllion 
from Theocritus to Ovid (Blackwell, 

1931). Also, D. L. Drew’s Culex 

(Blackwell, 1925) and R. B. Steele’s 

Authorship of the Ciris (A.J.P. LI— 


1930—pp. 148-184) might have been 
mentioned; particularly the last named, 
which concludes that the Ovidian re- 
semblances in the Ciris ‘can be fully 
accounted for by Ovid’s use of the 
Ciris along with the other works of 
Virgil.’ 

Since the Classical Review did not 
notice the first edition of this volume, 
some appreciation of the translation is 
not out of place here. Professor Fair- 
clough maintains a high literary stand- 
ard. He is not afraid to be free in his 
renderings. E.g. Aeneid VIII, 82-3, 


candida per silvam cum fetu concolor albo 
procubuit viridique in litore conspicitur sus 


are rendered ‘ Gleaming white amid the 
wood, of one colour with her milk- 
white brood, lay outstretched on the 
green bank before their eyes—a sow.’ 
Full value is thus given to the mono- 
syllabic ending. So too, ‘ fitful visitant’ 
for alterna revisens (Aen. XI, 426); 
‘goats that drip their milky dew’ for 
rovantes lacte capellae, and ‘rosemary 
tended in unfamiliar haunts’ for roris 
non avia cura marint (Culex 76 and 403) 
are refreshingly unhackneyed. 
Accuracy in a high degree marks the 
translation of the Aeneid. In some of 
the minor poems, however, particularly 
in the Culex, a slight falling-off is to 
be observed. ‘Sparkles’ hardly does 
justice to maculatur, or ‘plundered’ to 
peremptae; dimisit is not ‘left’ but 
‘released’ (Culex 172, 356, 385). Peol- 
lentem sibt cannot be ‘strong in his own 
strength’; and Ervebots can only be a 
feminine adjective agreeing with nox 
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(Culex 74 and 202). There is a mis- 
understanding of potuit ... ultro... 
veddere in Culex 286-7. In Ciris 11 and 
410 ltceat is not fully rendered; there is 
no need to mistranslate dum by ‘ for’ in 
Ciris 142. At Lydia 4, ludit vobis is 
‘plays for your enjoyment,’ not ‘ plays 
with you.’ 

At Culex 260 a note is required to 
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justify the taking of tranandus as active. 
In Lydia 43 te is omitted in the text 
through a misprint. 

The volume, however, is a valuable 
and tasteful contribution to Virgilian _ 


studies. . 
ARNOLD M. DUvuFF. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 





THE TIME ELEMENT IN THE AENEID. 


RAYMOND MANDRA: The Time Element 
in the Aeneid of Vergil: An Investiga- 
tion. Pp. xxili+256. Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania: Bayard Press, 1934. 
Paper. 

THE most interesting thing about this 

book is its thorough-going attempt tc 

use botany as a means of establishing 
the chronology of the Aemeid. Dr. 

Mandra also employs astronomy and a 

‘law of the simile,’ according to which 

no element in a simile may be present 

in the scene to be illustrated. His 
attempt to spread out the events of 

Book III to make them fit the septima 

aestas of I 735, though in some points 

novel, seems to me no more convincing 
than any I know; but he may be right 
in taking that phrase to mean the 
seventh year since the fall of Troy, or, 

on the traditional clfonology, 1178-7 

B.c. There is no inconsistency with 

V 626: the action begins in the winter 

of this seventh year; Aeneas’ stay at 

Carthage is short (a conclusion more 

plausible than the argument that other- 

wise Dido must have found herself with 


child); the games in honour of An- 
chises may, as Drew thought, be meant 
to suggest the Parentalia of February 
13-21; the events in Latium take place 
in March, the month of Mars, and the 
old opening of the Roman year; the 
festival of Hercules is, in Dr. Man- 
dra’s view, not intended to be that of 
August 12, but, as the introduction 
of the Salii hints, Virgil follows the 
opinion which identified Hercules In- 
victus (VII 293) with Mars. 

The book is thorough, providing 
among other things a day-to-day chron- 
ology more accurate than that of 
Heinze; it is entertaining as well, 
being enlivened by a sense of humour 
(e.g. ‘in about seventeen hours the 
swift biremes (1. 182; 8. 79) of Aeneas 
logged roughly 350 miles, a record that 
would have been envied even by the 
Yankee skippers of 1850-1860’) and by 
a readiness to quote any author from 
Tasso to Conan Doyle and Marshal 
Pétain. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





EMPEROR-WORSHIP IN 


FRANZ SAUTER: Der rvémische Kaiser- 
kult bet Martial und Statius. (Tii- 
binger Beitrage zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Heft XXI.) Pp. x+178. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 
1934. Paper, M. 21. 

A MONOGRAPH by a pupil of Professor 

Weinreich on a question that concerns 

both Roman literature and Roman re- 

ligion is sure of a welcome. Herr 


Sauter has collected and classified all 
the passages in Martial and Statius 
that deal with Domitian as a god. We 


MARTIAL AND STATIUS. 


see him as cwrnp, as eipnvotrotos, bringer 
of a Golden Age, lord of the world; 
paralleled with Jupiter, with Hercules, 
or with other divinities, greeted with epi- 
thets such as magnus, sanctus, aeternus. 
The study is carried out exhaustively, 
and is literary as well as historical ; 
Sauter ranges over the whole field of 
Augustan and Silver Latin literature. 
His conclusion is perfectly just: in this 
matter of emperor-worship much de- 
pended on the attitude of the individual 
emperor. If a ruler showed himself 
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willing to accept such homage, poets 

would shower it on him and flatter him 

to the top of his bent: it is amusing 

and instructive to see how, under 

Trajan, ‘iustissimus omnium Senator,’ 

Martial takes all his ‘ blanditiae’ back— 
hoc sub principe, si sapis, caveto 

verbis, Roma, prioribus loquaris. (X, 72.) 
Domitian demanded this flattery, and 
he got it, not only from poets but also 
from prose-writers. It was unreal, it 
corresponded to no deep feeling, but 
Statius and Martial knew their job and 
did it thoroughly. ‘ Dominus,’ as 
Sauter points out, had never before 
been used as a title for the emperor in 
poetry; it is especially frequent in 
Books VIII and IX of Martial, which 
are dedicated to Domitian. 

Sauter gives us, then, a complete 
and thorough study of this adulation ; 
what it all amounted to, that is, how far 
it represented genuine religious senti- 
ment, he does not say. That, how- 
ever, is a more difficult problem and 
still awaits solution. Sometimes I feel 
he is over-ready to interpret in the 
sense he wants. ‘ Magnus’ admittedly 
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can be used of the gods, but when 
Martial speaks of the fishes 


qui norunt dominum manumque lambunt 
illam, qua nihil est in orbe maius, 


I doubt whether the ordinary Roman 
reader would have understood ‘ maius’ 
as having a religious significance. 
Again, symbolical or enthusiastic lan- 
guage must not be pressed too closely : 
the translators of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, though they referred to Queen 
Elizabeth as a bright occidental star, 
knew perfectly well that she was not 
one, and would have been indignant 
had anyone accused them of eastern 
stellar beliefs. One or two items might 
be added to the Bibliography: Sauter 
would have found some help in an 
article by Oxé, ‘2QTHP bei den 
Roémern,’ in Wien. Stud. XLVIII, 
1930, p. 38; in one by Nock in Theology, 
1928, p.1; and in one by Délger in 
Antikes und Christentum, I, 1929, p. 163. 
But his book is undeniably a good 
piece of work. 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





A STUDY OF CICERO. 


G. C. RicHarps: Cicero: A Study. 
Pp. x+298. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1935. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

TuHIs work is meant for the general 

reader. Dr. Richards thinks that though 

in the last forty years the opinion of 
scholars has changed in favour of 

Cicero, this ‘ fairer estimate’ of him has 

hardly reached that ‘outside public’ 

which cannot read him in Latin and 
knows little of Roman history. To this 
public a portrait is here offered of Cicero 
as a great and lovable man, the essen- 
tially courageous and reasonable oppo- 
nent of ‘dictatorship’ (in the modern 
sense), and the ‘Father of Humane 

Letters.’ Eleven out of fourteen chap- 

ters are given to an account of his 

public and private life, the remaining 
three to the Speeches and Rhetorical 

Treatises, the Philosophic Works, and 

the Correspondence. 

The book, though not distinguished 
in style, is ‘ readable,’ and its few slips 
on points of detail are unimportant in 


view of its purpose. Cicero is allowed 
to speak much for himself. But the 
general impression left is of a more 
superficial work than a book of this 
kind need be. The setting of Cicero’s 
career is not drawn in firm outline. 
The reader is not shown why Roman 
society was in such an unstable con- 
dition, nor why it passed through such 
long agonies before it found stability. 
A clear general idea of the difficulties 
of the Roman world might have been 
left to have its effect on the modern 
reader without rather forced allusions 
to Hitler and Mussolini. 

Dr. Richards says that Cicero ‘ was 
no unreasoning conservative who wished 
to preserve all the abuses of senatorial 
rule. He only opposed the foreign and 
autocratic methods by which Caesar 
sought to reform Rome. ... Had he 
lived into the age of Augustus he would 
certainly have been his powerful ally 
in reforming the state on traditional 
Roman lines.’ But never in fact did 
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Cicero see that if the Roman state was 
to survive and the Empire be tolerably 
administered, the central government 
would have to be strengthened by a 
lifelong imperator of all or most of the 
armies, an individual who, besides, 
should have the auctoritas irrecoverably 
lost by the Senate, and be sufficiently 
equipped with powers to make that 
auctoritas effective. That Cicero did 
not recognize this is explicable, and 
even in a way creditable to him. But 
the point surely needs notice. 

The courage shown by the nervous 
Cicero at some great moments of his 
life is praised, perhaps not too highly. 
But the defence of his surrender in 56 
(‘He yielded to force majeure—no one 
could have done anything else ’) hardly 
covers his services to Caesar and 
Pompey in the Senate and the Courts. 
Pompey is more fairly treated than by 
many modern historians, though even 
so, perhaps, his long-headedness and 
tenacity in politics are not fully recog- 
nized. Caesar appears as ‘a born dic- 
tator,’ for long preparing to practise his 
natural métier. Yet it might be argued 
that between 67 and 50 Caesar’s am- 
bition was directed to foreign conquests, 
and (though of course he meant to be 
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second to none in Rome) not to the 
dreadful work of trying to break the 
Roman people into accepting monarchy 
—a work which was forced on him as 
the alternative to being pulled down by 
his enemies. To Brutus the author 
shows no mercy. 

The importance for European culture 
of Cicero’s writings on philosophy is 
noticed by Dr. Richards, who by his 
brief remarks on each of the philo- 
sophical works does give the reader 
some idea of what this thought was 
that Cicero was popularizing. But here 
too the outline might have been more 
firmly drawn. And to say that ‘to 
Cicero philosophy meant Culture or 
Civilization in the widest sense’ seems 
to miss the mark. Did it not rather 
mean to him a will to think and act 
rationally, which is or should be the 
backbone of culture or civilization ? 
The translations of extracts from the 
Speeches show the extreme difficulty of 
doing justice in English to Cicero’s ora- 
torical style. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
readers to whom this book is addressed 
should find much to interest them in 
its detail. 

C. G. STONE. 





NEW TEXTS OF CICERO’S BRUTUS AND ORATOR. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt 


omnia. Fasc. 4: Brutus. Fasc. 5: 
Orator. Recognouit P. ReEts. Pp. 
xii +126, xvi+105. (Bibliotheca 


Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1934 and 1932. Stiff paper, RM. 4.60 
and 4. 
THESE editions, which cannot be dis- 
cussed fully here for lack of space, are 
the work of a careful scholar of long 
experience in this field of study, and are 
to be warmly commended. In Or., 
Reis’s text differs from that in Born- 
ecque’s slovenly and unreliable edition 
of 1921 in more than a hundred and fifty 
places and contains about forty fewer 
conjectures. Reis himself is responsible 
for some good readings, as at 8, 12, 84; 
that at 34, for example, is less happy, 
and at 4, where Madvig is followed, 
some may have doubts about sua. g-10: 


the note should refer not to line 28 but 
to line 25, and part of the note on line 29 
belongs to lines 24-5. 20: wuarit was 
defended before Stangl, W. kl. Ph. 1907, 
col. 628 by Ammon, Bursian’s Jahresb. 
CXXV, 1906, p. 184. 23: Bake con- 
jectured ab hoc. 112: isnot L, and 
not A, the authority for wideamur? 
132: Bornecque read pertimescerem, 
which is not only the reading of the 
ninth-century Abrincensis but also 
found in the quotation in Augustine, In 
Tohannis Euangelium Tractatus CXXIV, 
58. 3; Reis puts the less well-attested 
reading back in the text, and says not a 
word about Augustine. 164: the note 
omits to say to whom ego istam is due. 
198; note also 220. Some references 


1 Scholars ignorant of the quotation, which is 
noticed in Migne, were told about it by Pro- 
fessor A. Souter in C.X. XLI, 1927, p. 175. 
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in the notes of both these editions are 
incomplete. 

In Br., Reis’s text differs from 
Martha’s? of 1923 in about a hundred 
and thirty places, and admits about the 
same number of conjectures. Reis, as 
in Or., makes some good conjectures, as, 
for example, at 71 sic in<condita>. At 
30 Ctius and Elius and at 78 (and else- 
where) Galus, manuscript spellings seem 
not to be noticed. 35: dicit is not a 
conjecture of Kellogg’s, but of E. 
Eberhard’s before Vassis in 1880. 59: 


1 Martha’s edition is not much more reliable 
than Bornecque’s of Or. There are omissions 
from the text, without cause or warning, at 69, 
132, 143, 146, 166, 199, 216, 224, 253, 285; and 
there are faults of other kinds elsewhere, as at 
182, where Valerius appears for Varius, and at 
165, where a conjecture of R. Klotz stands in the 
text without a note to show that it has no manu- 
script authority. 
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it may be noted that Reis’s apparatus 
gives no support to the statement of 
Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae®, p. 54. 
75: ‘bene defend. . . Laur., Bull. Crit. 
29 (1908), 447’ (he means 448), says the 
editor. Those who seek this defence 
will be disappointed, for what Laurand 
says is this: ‘M. Kroll aurait bien pu 
supprimer aussi la correction de tamen 
en nam’; only that and nothing more. 
214: Stangl’s proposal was withdrawn 
in B. ph. W. XXXIII, 19173, cols. 350-1. 
275: have not the manuscripts et? 
276: is the note on line 23 accurate? 
On p. 99 Gudeman’s name is mis- 
spelled; in the notae on p. ix Kellogg’s 
name is misspelled and Omnibus is an 
unfamiliar scholar. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


University of Liverpool. 





AN ITALIAN TEXT OF NEPOS. 


Cornelit Nepotis quae exstant recensuit 
H. MatccovaTi. Pp. xxviii-+-2g0. 
Turin: Paravia, 1934. Limp cloth, 
L.18. 

THE editor is already known for her 

edition of the Ovatorum Romanorum 

Fragmenta. In editing Nepos she has 

collated afresh all the principal authori- 

ties, and has for the first time com- 
pletely collated several of the inferior 
mss, e.g. QO (Mon. 433), = (Strozzianus 

57) and M (Mon. 88). (By the way, 

what has happened to the Oxford mss ? 

The editor, when wishing to consult 

one, was told that no ms of Nepos now 

exists at Oxford.) She has added to 
the number of testimonia and fragmenta, 
and, at the end of the volume, gives us 

a text of the excerpta Patavina, a 15th- 

cent. copy of extracts made about the 

5th cent., which sometimes preserves 

N.’s own words, and of which larger 

use is now made than heretofore in 

establishing the text, e.g. Paus. 5, 5 

<non> procul ab eo loco infoderunt (exc. 

Pat.) is probably right. Timoth. 1 

Samum cepit; in qua oppugnanda Mu 

Exc. Pat. (in quo oppugnando rell). 

Chabr. 3, 4. Lesbht...in Sigeo Mu 

Exc. Pat. Lesbo . . . Sigeo rell. The 

note on Phoc. 1, 3 coll. exc. Pat. (lega- 


tique eum ad vecipiendum hortarentur) is 
a mystery. There is no extract from 
the life of Phocion in the exc. Pat., and 
I cannot find the words anywhere in 
the text. The editor shows an inclina- 
tion to rate our only complete extant 
copy of the best tradition, the Utrecht 
edition, u (especially when in agree- 
ment with an inferior ms), higher than 
Dan. P. etc., and its readings have been 
rightly adopted im many places. On 
p- xiii, correct the date of u from 1452 
to 1542. 

While by no means so conservative 
as the Oxford text, this edition some- 
times surprises us in its adherence to 
the mss, e.g. Alg. 6, 3 unum omnes illum 
persequebantur, where Muretus’ prose- 
quebantur should be adopted; Aft. 1, 2 
patre usus est diligente, indulgente et... 
diti im primisque studioso litterarum, 
where indulgente should be omitted as 
in V Exc. Pat. Nor can one always 
agree with the reading adopted when 
the testimony of the mss is rejected, 
though, on the whole, the editor shows 
good judgment. An interesting recent 
suggestion admitted is at Aft. 3, 2, 
effigies Wagner, for the meaningless et 
fidie or phidiae of the mss. I feel cer- 
tain Lambinus’ e¢ Piliae is wrong. N. 
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never mentions Pilia elsewhere, and 
would not do so here without saying 
that she was Atticus’ wife. 

The Index Nominum is accurate so 
far as I have tested it, and the edition 


on the whole is a sensible and sound 
piece of work. 
E. J. Woop. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 





AVIENUS. 


A. BERTHELOT: Festus Avienus, Ora 
Maritima. Pp. 159; 6 maps. Paris: 
Champion, 1934. Paper, ro frs. 

Tuis book contains a text of the Ora 

Maritima, with occasional but mostly 

unimportant variant readings, a trans- 

lation and a full commentary. In the 
light of his wide and thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient geographers, Pro- 
fessor Berthelot makes numerous cor- 
rections in the previous commentaries 
on Avienus by Miillenhoff and Schulten. 
He rightly rejects the attempts of these 
scholars to explain Avienus’ inversions 
of the proper order in his list of geo- 
graphical names by assuming later in- 
terpolations—for who would trouble to 
doctor Avienus’ text in this fashion ? 

He shows convincingly that Avienus’ 

land-measurements were taken from 

Roman itineraries, and do not betoken 

early trade-routes. His suggestion that 

Tartessus was a river-port on the site 

of Seville deserves further considera- 

tion. He appears to underrate the 
amount of material which ultimately 
came to Avienus from the early repiAoz, 
and to overrate Avienus’ own share in 
the collection of such ancient materials. 

Admittedly much of Avienus’ informa- 

tion dated back beyond 500 B.c.; but 

previous tothe Ijjs [lepiodos of Hecataeus 
what geographical works existed, other 
than descriptions of actual travels? 

As for Avienus’ claim to be a research 

scholar, this is on a par with the assur- 

ance of the Scriptores Historiae Au- 
gustae that they had raked out the 

Roman Record Offices. 

Professor Berthelot easily demolishes 
the speculations of scholars who have 
used the Ora Maritima to prove the 
existence of an early ‘ Ligurian’ popu- 
lation in Spain. But he seems ultra- 


sceptical in doubting whether the Cartha- 
ginian Himilco reached the Casiterides 
(Cornwall). The fact that Pliny did 
not utilize Himilco for his description 


of the North Atlantic merely proves 
that the Punic writer’s information was 
out of date, not that his voyage of 
exploration had been a failure. Pro- 
fessor Berthelot’s theory that the 
‘Oestrymnian Isles’ of Avienus were 
South Britain, and his ‘insula Abbi- 
onum’ North Britain, would explain 
why Avienus seemingly tucked away 
Albion behind Ireland. But the Oestrym- 
nian Isles lay ‘ below the Oestrymnian 
Cape,’ which admittedly was the wes- 
tern extremity of Brittany. It is diffi- 
cult to accept the view that ‘below’ 
here means ‘to the north.’ The author 
follows Strabo in locating the Greek 
Hemeroscopeum at Denia. Rhys Car- 
penter (followed by Clerc) has shown 
that the Puenta de Ifach is a more 
likely site. In the catalogue of earlier 
editions of Avienus no mention is made 
of Blazquez, El Periplo de Himilco 
(Madrid, 1909). 

But these criticisms on points of de- 
tail hardly detract from the value of 
the present book, which marks an ad- 
vance at many points on the previous 
editions of Avienus. 


R. D. OtpHAM: The Age and Origin 
of the Lower Rhéne. (Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society of London, Vol. XC, 
PP: 445-461.) ; 

In his commentary on Avienus’ descrip- 

tion of the French coast Professor 

Berthelot shows that this indicates an 

estuary of the Rhéne to the west of 

Aigues Mortes. The same conclusion 

is presented in this article by a dis- 

tinguished geologist, who furnishes 
scientific proof that the Rhéne was 

formerly deflected westward by a 

barrier near Tarascon. Mr. Oldham 

quotes Avienus to show that the eastern 
arm of the Rhéne had not been formed 
by 500 B.c., and that its waters ex- 
panded into a lake at the point where 
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the river was headed off in a westerly 
direction. On this latter point he is 
corroborated by Schulten. But Ber- 
thelot’s identification of Avienus’ ‘ vasta 
palus’ with the inundation area near 
the Lac du Bourget meets the case 
equally well. Again, Avienus’ mention 
of a Greek settlement (‘ Theline’) on 
the future site of Arles suggests that 


one arm of the Rhéne, however slender, 
flowed past it, for to Greek colonists 
Theline could have had no value save as 
a river-port. These considerations of 
course do not affect Mr. Oldham’s main 
argument from geological data. 


M. Cary. 
University of London. 





STUDIES IN LATIN SYNTAX. 


EINAR LOFSTEDT: Syntactica. Studien 
und Beitrage zur historischen Syntax 
des Lateins. Zweiter Teil: Syntak- 
tisch-stilistische Gesichtspunkte und 
Probleme. Pp. xiii+492. Lund: 
Gleerup (London: Milford), 1933. 
Paper, 2Is. 

THE first volume of this work was re- 
viewed inC.R. XLIII 149. This second, 
like the first, is not a systematic treat- 
ise, but a series of discussions on 
various important and interesting ques- 
tions of Historical Syntax. The topics 
discussed are very various, including 
questions of phonology, morphology 
and style as well as of syntax, and often 
diverging into interesting sidelines. 

The first section (cc. 1-5) deals with 
some problems which involve a con- 
sideration of the sounds or formation 
of words. Under this head is discussed 
the use of the termination -urum to 
form an indeclinable future infinitive. 
The explanation given by Dr. Lofstedt 
follows the lines laid down by Postgate. 
The attempt of Havers to connect 
certain difficult accusative uses with 
the tendency in vulgar Latin to use 
the nominative-accusative neuter as a 
general oblique case is discredited. 

In the second section (cc. 6-10) are 
discussed such syntactical phenomena 
as are to be explained on psychological 
grounds. Various examples of Attrac- 
tion and Assimilation, Constructio ad 
Sensum, Contamination, Pleonasm, and 
Ellipsis are successively dealt with. 

The third section (cc. I1-15) is con- 
cerned with stylistic questions, and an 
indication is given of the interesting 
and important results to be obtained by 
tracing the stylistic development of 
individual authors and the distribution 
of stylisms over the various literary 


genres. Tacitus provides an interesting 
example of how important a bearing 
linguistic study may have on literary 
questions. Select evidence is given to 
show, as Dr. Eriksson has more recently 
done in greater detail, that the develop- 
ment of Tacitus’ peculiar style proceeds, 
not in astraight line, as usually supposed, 
but in a curve, which reaches its 
extreme limit in Avmnals I-VI, while 
the sudden break in the stylistic develop- 
ment between Books XII and XIII indi- 
cates a break in the time of composi- 
tion, which has been suspected on other 
grounds. Chapter 14, on Grecisms, 
contains a timely warning that reaction 
against the postulation of Greek in- 
fluence may have gone too far. 

It would be wonderful indeed if, in a 
work of this size and scope, there were 
no details that might be criticized. But 
Professor Léfstedt possesses that rare 
common sense and critical insight 
which can not only break new ground 
but also bring home to us things which, 
though obvious, fail to receive sufficient 
attention. Consequently it is seldom 
possible to disagree with his arguments 
or to reject his conclusions. However, 
a few minor criticisms might be made. 
Occasionally examples are quoted in 
evidence which do not seem quite ap- 
posite. On p. 11g, to illustrate the 
attraction of a verb to the number of 
a predicated substantive, are quoted, 
among a number of clear examples, 
Ovid, Metamorphoses XV, 529, unumque 
erat omnia uulnus, and Met. I, 292, omnia 
pontus erat. In the second of these 
examples, at any rate, there is nothing 
to show that the singular substantive 
may not be taken as the subject; in 
which case there is no attraction at all 
(cf. also Ovid, Her., XII, 162, omnia 
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solus erat, ‘he was all in all,’ and Luc. 
III, 108, omnia Caesar erat. A particu- 
larly clear example of this is Liv. XL, 
11. 3, Demetrius eis unus omnia est. Cf. 
Marx on Lucil. 613). The French 
quotation lower down, tout le reste ne sont 
que fleurs, is hardly parallel here, but 
would come more fitly among the ex- 
amples of Constructio ad Sensum on 
p- 137. On p. 120, two examples of 
attraction of mood are unfortunate, as 
the verb in the subjunctive clause in 
each case might be subjunctive in 
Oratio Obliqua (after diceres and sen- 
tires), and it would then be only the 
tense that is attracted. On pp. 126 
ff., where examples of ‘inner attraction’ 
are dealt with, in which the forms of 
words are influenced by the general 
sense of the expression, support is given 
to the view of Morris that, in expres- 
sions like ueniat uelim, uelim is not 
potential, but optative, by attraction. 
But the production of a few examples 
from late Latin of debeat, oporteat, and 
of sit with the gerundive of necessity, 
instead of debet etc., where the subjunc- 
tive is used by inner attraction to the 
jussive sense of the expression, does not 
give a really satisfactory answer to all 
the objections raised by Bennett (I, pp. 
198 ff.). The argument only proves 
that, if welim is optative, ‘inner attrac- 
tion’ could explain it; it does not 
prove that it cannot be potential. The 


explanation of uwelim as optative becomes 
still more doubtful when we come to 
p- 133, where haud sciam an for haud 
scto am is explained, in a similar way, 
as potential subjunctive by ‘inner 
attractiqn ’ to the potential sense of the 
expression. To what cause, then, are 
we to attribute the many other examples 
of the subjunctive in mild assertions, 
e.g. dicat aliquis ; crediderim; etc.? The 
potential subjunctive in mild assertions 
seems to exist in its own right. On 
p- 156 there is a slip in the quotation of 
an English parallel, where friendly 
should be read for friend. 

These minor criticisms, however, do 
not affect the value of this particular 
chapter, or of the book as a whole. It 
is very seldom possible to disagree with 
Professor Léfstedt’s conclusions, and, 
in any case, the value of the work lies 
as much in the freshness of treatment, 
the stimulation of interest and the 
suggestions for further enquiry as in 
the concrete results obtained. No one 
interested in linguistic study can fail to 
benefit by reading it, and many modern 
editors will be convinced that they have 
often corrected their authors and not 
the copyists! This second instalment 
of the Syntactica is among the most 
important contributions to scholarship 
that have been made in recent years. 

E. C. Woopcock. 

University of Manchester. 





THE TRIBUNICIAN FASTI. 


G. Niccouini: I Fasti dei Tribuni della 
Plebe. Pp. xiv+589. Milan: Giuffré, 
1934. Paper, L. 75. 

THE object of this volume is not merely 

to chronicle the names of the tribunes, 

but to collect all the loct which throw 
any sort of light on the tribunate, and 
to elucidate the many problems (mostly 
relating to chronology) which the cata- 
loguing of the names involves. As a 
work of reference on Roman political 
history it will be of the greatest value, 
both by reason of its comprehensive- 
ness and because of the clearness and 
good judgment with which the various 
controversial questions are reviewed. 
The earlier part of the fasti requires 
no comment here. Those relating to 


the first two centuries of the Republic 
are reproduced in the present book 
with a minimum of annotation; Pro- 
fessor Niccolini’s interpretation of them 
will be found in his earlier work, J/ 
Tribunato della Plebe. The records of 
293-219 B.C. are too scanty, those of 
218-167 are too full and (except in the 
matter of the Scipionic trials) too clear, 
to give much scope for disputation. 
The fasti of the later Republic invite a 
few remarks : 

145 B.c.—It is hardly necessary to 
deny outright the passage of an agrarian 
law in this year. Varro’s reference, 
though obscure in detail, suffices to 
prove the broad fact of a land-dis- 
tribution. 
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123 B.c.—Niccolini enumerates three 
judiciary laws under this date: (i) one 
statute, and one only, by which Gaius 
Gracchus conferred judicial authority 
on the Equites; (ii) the extant Lex 
Acilia Repetundarum; (iii) a law of 
Gaius instituting the quaestio de sicartis 
et veneficis (Cicero, Pro Cluentio § 154). 
He apparently comprises under this 
last measure the provision ‘ne quis 
iudicio circumveniretur,’ though this 
was probably a separate act. 

109 B.c.—Niccolini follows Fabricius 
in assigning the Lex Mamilia Roscia 
Peducaea etc. to this year. But he 
removes a prop in Fabricius’ argument 
by relegating the notorious tribune Sex. 
Peducaeus to 113. (For another dating 
of this law, see Hardy, C.Q. 1925, 
p- 185.) 

c. go B.c.—The law of Porcius Laeca 
extending the right of appeal is tenta- 
tively advanced a century beyond its 
usual date, on the strength of the coin 
with the legend ‘ provoco,’ issued by a 
moneyer of that name, which Niccolini 
assigns to c. go B.c. But the coin does 
not establish the date of the law. The 
moneyer Laeca probably followed tra- 
dition in commemorating, not his own 
achievement, but that of some ancestor. 

95 B.c.—The prosecution of Servilius 
Caepio for his defeat at Arausio is 
brought forward to this year, chiefly 
because he was defended by L. Crassus. 


But it seems unlikely that this trial 
should have occurred ten years after 
the battle, in a period of senatorial 
ascendancy. Presumably Crassus in 
95 advocated Caepio’s recall from the 
banishment into which he had been 
sent in 104-3. The trial and condem- 
nation of his former colleague Manlius 
in 95 might have caused a reaction in his 
favour. 

62 B.c.—Under this date Cato’s corn- 
dole finds no mention. This measure 
cannot have been authorized by a mere 
senatus consultum (as Plutarch implies), 
but must have received popular con- 
firmation. 

59 B.c.—Caesar’s colony at Comum 
was almost certainly of Roman, not of 
Latin status (Hardy, Problems of Roman 
History, p. 126). 

55 B.c.—That Caesar’s Gallic com- 
mand was extended, not by Trebonius 
(as Plutarch asserts), but by Crassus 
and Pompey, is proved by Hirtius 
(Bell. Gall. VIII. 53). 

49 B.c.—Niccolini prudently re- 
frains from definite conclusions about 
the Lex Rubria and the Atestine frag- 
ment. He rightly doubts whether the 
Atestine fragment forms part of the 
Lex Rubria, and whether the Lex 
Roscia mentioned in it was the statute 
that enfranchised the Transpadanes. 

M. Cary. 


University of London. 





THE EMPEROR GAIUS. 


J. P. V. D. Batspon: The Emperor 
Gaius (Caligula). Pp.xix+243. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 
IOs. 

In that revaluation of the Early Empire 

which has been taking place during the 

last two generations, a reconsideration 
of the unfavourable verdict of history 
on Gaius was bound to have its part, 
and Mr. Balsdon now attempts in attrac- 
tive style and with full equipment of 
scholarship to clear the record of such 
accretions as can be proved due to 
mere hatred or malice. As he himself 
reminds us, he is not the first to attempt 
the task, for as early as 1903 Hugo 

Willrich had devoted three long articles 

toasimilar attempt. But the influence 


of this very creditable work has been 
slight in proportion to that of Professor 
Quidde’s study of mad Caligula, as a 
type of a much later eccentric on the 
throne, and of Hans Sachs’s ‘ Bubi,’ in 
which the Emperor is completely 
psychoanalysed. 

Mr. Balsdon protests justly against 
the use of the nickname ‘ Caligula’ as 
a regular title for Gaius. It at once 
removes him from the normal run of 
Emperors. He outlines his early life 
and training and shows how the trage- 
dies in the house of Tiberius affected 
the fortunes and character of the young 
prince. Weseethe influence of Antonia 
as dominating in this period. Then 
follows the elevation to supreme power, 
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the intoxication of autocracy and adula- 
tion, the breakdown in health, the dis- 
covery of conspiracy in the army, the 
expedition to Germany, the bitter 
quarrel with the Senate, the claim to 
divinity, the whole sordid story of 
brutalities and excesses down to the 
final tragedy. Mr. Balsdon is concerned 
throughout to indicate how the actual 
events have been exaggerated or dis- 
torted, and to trace an intelligible and 
consistent if not always wise policy. 
He seems to us definitely successful in 
associating Caligula’s sudden rush to 
the north with his discovery of the plot 
against him, and in making some sense 
out of the extravagant conduct attri- 
buted to him in the field. He reviews 
with great care the whole question of 
the Jews, but without lightening very 
seriously the imputation of stupid 
tyranny that restson Gaius. He repre- 
sents the wild claims of Gaius to divine 
honours as part of a definite religious 
policy, but here, we think, most readers 
will decline to follow him. Here, if 
nowhere else, Gaius showed certain 
signs of abnormality. It is most note- 
worthy that such official records as the 
coins give no indication of Gaius’s ex- 
travagances. The conclusion seems 
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irresistible: the Emperor’s advisers 
realized that he was not fully respon- 
sible, and succeeded in protecting his 
service from the results of his irrespon- 
sibility. Some may be convinced by 
Mr. Balsdon’s able pleading ; to others, 
Caligula will still appear much as before 
—erratic from the beginning of his 
reign, and something rather more than 
erratic before its end. 

A few points of detail may be noted. 
P. 6: The Grand Cameo of France can 
no longer, since Curtius’s article, be 
associated directly with the triumph of 
Germanicus in A.D. 17. P. 16: ‘ But 
Tiberius and his contemporaries saw in 
him (Claudius) little but the pedant ; 
‘“‘imminuta mens eius obstitit’”’’—is 
perhaps a trifle hard on pedants. P.88: 
Does the fact that there was no rising 
against Gaius in Gaul prove that he 
did no serious damage there? P. 159: 
‘ Apollo a god of peace ’"—a remark made 
only in passing, but misleading. 

This little book is most attractive 
both in style and in production and 
should draw plenty of readers. Whether 
it will fully convince them of its main 
thesis is another question. 

H. MATTINGLY. 

British Museum, 





CAESARIANA 


BAccHISIO RAIMONDO MoTZzo : Caesar- 
tana et Augusta. Pp.7o. Estratto 
dagli Annali della Facolta di Filoso- 
fia e Lettere della R. Universita di 
Cagliari. Rome, 1933. 

PrRoFESSOR Mortzo here publishes the 

results of nine detailed investigations. 

The first four are the most important : 

they will be found indispensable to the 

student of the complicated events which 
were the sequel to the assassination of 

Caesar. 

(1) M. contests with vigour and, it 
would appear, with success, the truth 
of the allegation that Antony had seized 
for himself 700 million sesterces stored 
up in the temple of Ops. What hap- 


pened tothis money? M. suggests that 
both the Dictator’s private reserves in 
cash and the greater part of the treasury 
of Ops had already been sent to Brun- 
disium : it was Octavian who acquired 


ET AUGUSTA. 


these liquid resources, which enabled 
him to win soldiers and veterans to his 
side. (II) M. examines the evidence 
about the magistracies and provinces 
allotted to the assassins, with special 
reference to D. Brutus’ province of 
Cisalpine Gaul: the moderation of 
Antony is emphasized and his attitude 
defended. (III) The letter written by 
D. Brutus to Brutus and Cassius (Ad 
fam. XI, 1), so important for the his- 
tory of the tangled negotiations of 
March and April 44, is dated by M. to 
April gth. (See, however, S. Accame, 
Riv. di Fil. 1934, pp. 201-8, who argues 
against M. for March 21st or 22nd). 
(IV) M. discusses Cicero’s letters to 
Trebonius (Ad fam. XV, 20 and 21). 
The former he dates to January or 
February, the latter to April 2oth. 

As for the other topics treated (V and 
VI), M. denies that Caesar was made 
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flamen dialis by Cinna or proscribed by 
Sulla. (VII) Livy XXXVIII, 56, the 
speech of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
does not, as Mommsen thought, derive 
from an anti-Caesarian pamphlet. 
(VIII) In Appian, B.C. II, 147 M. detects 
a mistranslation of a Latin source: «at 
Stalwodpevor TO Te BovrevTHpiov évOa o 
Kaicap avypnto Kxatépde~av probably 
represents something like accincti sunt 
curiam in qua Caesar occisus erat incen- 
deve. (IX) M. suggests the filling up 
of a lacuna in Dio XLIV, 34, 7 (cf. 
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Boissevain ad loc.) as follows : ém’ aoga- 
Neila <Cr@v wraidwv anrnrOe>. 

These studies with their combination 
of detailed knowledge and acuteness of 
judgment come to remind us how much 
can still be done with periods of history 
that might seem to have been well and 
thoroughly investigated long ago. Pro- 
fessor Motzo deserves congratulations 
and thanks—especially from that small 
and select company, the friends of M. 
Antonius. RONALD SYME. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 





CLAUDIUS II. 


Paut DaMERAU: Kaiser Claudius II. 
Goticus (268-270 n. Chr.) (Klio, Neue 
Folge, 20. Beiheft.) Pp. viii+ 109. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1934. Paper, 
M. 6.50 (bound, 8). 

THIS is a competent and serviceable 
monograph written by a student of von 
Premerstein. It opens with a sane and 
comprehensive discussion of the literary 
sources for the reign and in particular 
of the Hist. Aug. Dr. Damerau wisely 
refuses to make use of the ‘ documents’ 
inserted in Vita Claudii: he subjects 
them to a detailed criticism (pp. 16-24) 
which exposes their anachronisms and 
general unreliability... He is prepared 
to accept the theory that would date 
the composition of the H.A. to the 
reign of the Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate. In two appendices the numis- 
matic and epigraphic evidence is col- 
lected, and it should be noted that, 
throughout, full references are given to 
recent books and articles; this biblio- 
graphical material should prove of con- 
siderable value. 

The plot which resulted in the death 
of Gallienus was apparently exclusively 
the work of officers of Illyrian origin: 
the rank and file of the army remained 
loyal to Gallienus and had no part in 
his murder. The aim of the con- 
spirators was to raise to the throne a 
representative of that ‘Illyrertum’ 
which previously had only in the 
military sphere been the empire’s main 





1 A sentence on p. 2 which appears to con- 
template the use of Eutropius by Victor I fail to 
understand. 


support. The programme of these 
Illyrian generals was the liberation of 
Dacia and therewith of the Balkans 
from barbarian invasion. 

It is unfortunate that neither Dr. 
Damerau nor myself can read Hun- 
garian. Alfdldi has recently suggested 
a chronological reconstruction of the 
military operations of Gallienus which 
is also of importance for the Gothic 
war of Claudius.2, He would identify 
the battle rapa tov Néocov attributed 
to Gallienus by Syncellus with that 
fought, according to Zosimus, by 
Claudius év Naioo@: it was in fact a 
victory of Gallienus. That identifica- 
tion is rejected by D., who urges that 
the division of the original source into 
separate campaigns was not first made 
by the Byzantine writers; the accounts 
of Zosimus and the S.H.A. are based 
upon Dexippus and therefore we must 
accept their distinction: there were 
indeed two Gothic campaigns, one 
under Gallienus in 267/8 and another 
under Claudius in 268/9. The latter 
was not in D.’s view a migration by 
land and sea: it was originally only a 
sea venture: it was after landing at 
Thessalonica that the Goths marched 
into the interior of the Balkan penin- 
sula. We must await the publication 
of Alféldi’s article in its German form 
in the promised work on Die Romer in 
Pannonten before coming to a decision 
on the chronological point. 

It may be noted that D. declines to 


2A Gét Mozgalom és Dacia Feladisa. 
Kirdlyi Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda Budapest. 
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identify the Prefect of Egypt Probus of 
the newly discovered Cyrene inscrip- 
tion with the future emperor Probus: 
the statement of the S.H.A. in Vita 
Probi c. 9 must be due to a confusion. 
D. (p. 59) attempts to explain the 





1 Cf. J. G. Février, Zssaz sur Vhist. pol. et 
écon. de Palmyre, Paris, 1931, p- 119. 


puzzling sentence in Vita Claudti 11, 2 
—which Henze (P.W. ii, col. 2461) 
pronounced ‘unverstandlich ’—though 
he rejects the view of Domaszewski 
that it rests upon a ‘separate tradi- 
tion’: it was an addition made by the 
author of the Vita. 
N. H. BAyNEs. 
University College, London. 





THE SCRIPT 


Studies in the Script of Tours, 11. The 
Earliest Book of Tours, with supple- 
mentary descriptions of other manu- 
scripts of Tours, by E. K. Rann, 
with the assistance of L. W. JonEs. 
Pp. xviii +138+ 1x full pages of 
plates. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1934. Price $18.50, post free. 

THE first volume of this work was 
reviewed in 1930 (XLIV, pp. 205 f.). 
The second volume differs somewhat 
in character from the first, as it is 
mainly concerned with the Tours manu- 
script of Eugippius’ extracts from Au- 
gustine (now Paris, B.N. nouv. acq. 
lat. 1575 [saec. viii]). The preface con- 
tains a spirited but just reply to the 
critics of the first volume. 

The description of the Eugippius 
MS is much more detailed than that of 
Delisle, who first called attention to it, 
and is a model of its kind. Would 
that all early MSS had been as fully 
described! It has capitals (in head- 
lines only), uncials, half-uncials, and 
minuscules, by various scribes, of whom 
about twenty have been distinguished. 
A very important suggestion is made 
(p. 79) that to the hand which Rand 
calls K is due the inception of the 
Caroline minuscule. The description 
is, however, valuable not only to the 
palaeographer but also to the textual 
critic of Eugippius, for whom other 
preparations have been made by the 
information on other Eugippius MSS 
contributed to this volume by Professor 
C. H. Beeson of Chicago. That this 
material will be useful also to the editor 
of Augustine is perfectly clear from 
general considerations, but also from the 
remarks on the spelling guur (pp. 67, 
VOL. XLIX, 


NO. CCCLVII. 


OF TOURS. 


74), which we are told was probably in 
the parent Eugippius. Now, I feel no 
doubt, from an independent study of 
the problem, that Augustine himself 
spelt the word in this way, and that 
Eugippius simply copied it as he 
found it. 

All together some twenty-seven other 
MSS are described in detail. Of these 
ten, though already described in the 
earlier volume, have been described 
anew on the basis of fuller information 
now available: thirteen are now fully 
described for the first time, and four 
new MSS are partly described for the 
first time. It should be noted that 
another volume is planned, which will 
doubtless carry the subject farther. 
Among the MSS described are manu- 
scripts of Cicero, Verrines, Rhetorica, 
De Offictis, De Amicitia; Bibles ; Macro- 
bius, Servius, Symphosius, etc. Rand 
calls attention to a neglected record of 
one scriptorium, first published by 
Hampe, from Paris, B.N. 11884 (saec. 
ix), containing details of the proper 
shape of a leaf, with proportions of 
margins and written parts. With regard 
to the R (p. 88, etc.) which so often 
occurs in the margins of MSS, I ought 
perhaps to report that the late Alfred 
Holder of Karlsruhe, in conversation 
with me, expanded it definitely to re- 
quivas. He had collated in all some 
300 MSS, and I judge must have found 
it written out in full somewhere. 

The elaborate indexes enable one to 
get at the manuscript desired, from 
whatever point of view one approaches it. 

I append a few notes: p. xv, date of 
Chroust should be 1899-, not 1906-; 
p- 68, n. 2, ‘ Phillips’ should be 
‘ Phillipps,’ and 61 should be 6; p. 86, 

K 
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for 72 read 74, n. 3; p. gt, for ‘ Con- 
stansiensis’ read ‘ Constantiensis’; p. 
101, after ‘ A bhandlungen’ add ‘ vol. 11’; 
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p- 107, read ‘ Tréves’ for‘ Treves’ (bis) ; 
p. 110, 1. 6, read ‘ Latina’ for ‘ Latinia.’ 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





NEO-LATIN WRITERS. 


(1) Lupovicr AREOSTI Carmina praefa- 
tus est, recensuit, Italice vertit, adno- 
tationibus instruxit AETIUS BOoLaAFFI. 
Pp. xxxli+134. Pesaro: Officina 
Polygraphica, 1934. Paper, 22 lire. 

(2) FracastTor: Syphilis or the French 
disease. A poem in Latin hexa- 
meters by GIROLAMO FRACASTORO, 
with a translation, notes and appen- 
dix by HENEAGE WyNNE-FINCH 
and an introduction by James John- 
ston Abraham. Pp. vili+254. Lon- 
don: Heinemann (Medical Books), 
1935. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

(3) ALOISIAE SIGEAE TOLETANAE Sa- 
tyra Sotadica de arcanis amoris et 
Veneris sive Joannis Meursii Ele- 
gantiae Latini sermonis, auctore 
NICOLAO CHORIER.  Introduzione, 
testo e appendice critica a cura di 
Bruno LAVAGNINI. Pp. xx+342. 
Catania: Prampolini, 1935. Paper, 
50 lire. 

(4) Into the By-ways. Translations into 
Latin by BasiL ANDERTON, M.A., 
City Librarian, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Pp. 110. London: Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1934. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

(1) I witt quote Carducci, from 

James Hutton’s Greek Anthology in 

Italy to the year 1800. ‘When Ludo- 

vico Ariosto came to years of adoles- 

cence, Tito Strozzi was the poet of 

Ferrara, but in the shadow of the 

father’s glory was growing up the son, 

Ercole Strozzi, four years [Ariosto’s] 

senior; Battista Guarini and Luca 

Riva continued to spread the work 

of the Renaissance by their school, 

their commentaries, and their transla- 
tions, among a generation now fully 

steeped in classical poetry to such a 

degree as to sing to music the Latin 

odes of Lodovico Carbone in praise of 

Ercole I.’ Ariosto never really knew 

Greek: but he steeped himself deeply 

in translations from it, and was a com- 

petent, if not inspired, follower of 


Horace and Catullus. This edition of 
his Latin poems is a consequence of 
the celebration at Ferrara two years ago 
of the fourth centenary of his death, 
and Signor Bolaffi has taken much 
trouble with his apparatus criticus: 
it was no very easy task, for the poems 
were not printed until 1553, and then 
only in Giambattista Pigna’s edition of 
his own verse; and have been generally 
known from  Polidori’s edition of 
Ariosto’s Opere Minort (Florence, 1857). 
I think the best among them is an 
execration, after Catullus, of a thief of 
his mistress’s lap-dog: the collection 
also contains what seems to me to be 
one of the worst epigrams in history, 
about a young friend called Callima- 
chus: 


Sunt pueri crines, senis ora, tuique videtur 
tam belli occipitis sinciput esse pater. 


(2) perhaps belongs more to the his- 
tory of medicine than to literature: 
but it is satisfactory to have a full text 
and careful translation of the poem 
which definitely fixed the name of this 
disease, the revenge taken by the New 
World for its discovery and oppression 
by Europe. The hero is introduced in 
the line (III. 288) ‘ Syphilus, ut fama 
est, ipsa haec ad flumina pastor . . .’: 
but the origin of the name is still un- 
certain. Was it a reminiscence of 
Sipylus, son of Niobe? Hardly: but 
in any case a happy invention by 
Fracastori; ‘ Syphilidemque ab eo la- 
bem dixere coloni.’ 

(3) The title of this book represents 
a double and rather cruel hoax, these 
licentious dialogues having been attri- 
buted in turn to a virtuous and learned 
young Spanish lady who spent most of 
her short life as ‘an ornament of the 
Court of Portugal,’ and to an erudite 
Dutch grammarian and antiquary who 
lived mostly in Denmark, of no less 
gravity and virtue. Their real author 
was a southern French (Vienne and 
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Grenoble) lawyer and dilettante, who 
was certainly a master of the Latin 
language, however ignobly he used 
it, in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. A moreor less critical 
edition (which I have not seen) was 
announced at Leipzig in 1913: but I 
imagine that this is more satisfactory ; 
the text depends only on two printed 
editions, both corrupt. I wonder 
whether Signor Lavagnini’s printer 
understood the last words of his ‘ Ap- 
pendix critica editoris ’: they are ‘ Dum 
haec, lentissimis desidiae intervallis, 
per triennii spatium prelo premuntur, 
novos e sua penu errores addidit typo- 


theta scelestissimus, venia omnino in- 
dignus (furca fortasse dignum dices), 
cui quidem uni debetur si longior, 
eoque molestior, Erratorum series ex- 
tremo volumini appenditur.’ 

(4) Pleasant little excursions into 
Latin Verse, classical and modern: the 
latter, if without rhyme, have not much 
appeal. A fair specimen is a render- 
ing of Burns’s ‘ Selkirk Grace’ (‘There’s 
some hae meat, but canna eat. . .’). 

Sunt aliis escae, sed edendi nulla facultas ; 

Esuriunt alii, nil sed habent quod edant. 


Nobis sunt escae, sunt nobis robora ventris : 
His pro muneribus laus tribuenda Deo. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 





SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


An Outline of Homer, selected and 
edited by G. HicHeT. Pp. 212. 
Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets 
(excluding Pindar) from Kallinos to 
Bakchylides, by R. S. STANIER. Pp. 
176. London: Gollancz, 1935. 
Cloth, 4s. and 3s. 6d. 

Graded Caesar, by E. G. A. ATKINSON 
and G. E. J. GREEN. Pp. 94. Lon- 
don etc.: Longmans, 1935. Cloth, 
Is. gd. 

Latin for Schools, by G. IRWIN-CaR- 
RUTHERS. Pp. vi+28g9. Cambridge: 
University Tutorial Press, 1935. 
Cloth, 4s. 

THE praiseworthy aim of the publishers 

of ‘The Gollancz Books for Schools’ 

is to produce editions which will appeal 
directly to the pupil without needing 
interpretation by a teacher. The series, 
judging by the first two volumes, would 
not claim to replace any standard 
school editions, but would be well 
suited to private study by Fifth or 

Sixth Form boys learning to work 

without supervision. 

Mr. Highet’s Anthology from Homer 
consists of twenty-three extracts, a 
thousand lines in all. The pieces are 
well chosen, and the notes lively and 
scholarly. The book only aims at 
being an introduction. Close study of 


a single book of Homer would still be 
necessary for a sound foundation or for 
an adequate impression of the poet. 
Perhaps one longer piece might have 
been added with advantage. 


Mr. Stanier’s book breaks new 
ground. It is a Sixth Form book, and 
makes an admirable introduction to a 
period of literature and history whose 
significance has still hardly reached the 
schoolboy. One would welcome more 
Bacchylides, more fully annotated—a 
real need for school classics—and less 
of the comparatively dull Tyrtaeus, 
Solon and Theognis, authors for whom 
Mr. Bowra’s enthusiastic foreword on 
Greek Lyrics hardly prepares one. 
Perhaps Mr. Stanier would consider 
producing two volumes, one of Lyric 
Poets proper, and the other of the 
Elegiac Poets with a fuller historical 
commentary. But schoolmasters will 
be very grateful for his book as it 
stands. Absence of current titles makes 
reference difficult between text and 
notes. 

Graded Caesar is the outcome of a 
practical effort to relate the Caesar 
lesson more closely to the learning of 
Latin grammar and idiom. Each 
section of Caesar is accompanied by 
phrases, rules and sentences based 
upon it. The lessons are such as a 
good teacher might provide for himself, 
but the work is well done. 

Latin for Schools differs from other 
Latin exercise books by introducing 
the learner to the more idiomatic con- 
structions before the simpler ones, to 
enable him to tackle a real Latin 
author earlier. It is not clear how this 
idea would work in practice. At first 
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sight it appears to be open to the same 
objections as the theory that a child 
should run before learning to walk, 
because running is more exciting and 


one is bound to pick up walking as one 
goes along. But the rules are clearly 
given and the exercises good. 
J. T. CHRISTIE. 
Repion. 





A. W. Persson. Eisen und Eisenbereitung 
in altester Zeit. Pp. 17. (Bulletin de la 
Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 1933-34, 
VI.) Lund: Gleerup, 1934. Paper. ; 

THE most important point in this stimulating 

paper is the new explanation offered of a well- 

known passage in the El-Amarna letters. The 

Hittite king HattuSil III, writing to the king of 

Egypt, says that heis unable to furnish the iron 

asked for because the season is unfavourable for 

the production of ‘pure’ iron. Professor Pers- 
son, agreeing with the general opinion that the 
excuse is diplomatic, finds a plausible basis for 
it in Ps.-Arist. wepi Ouvp. ax. c. 48, where we 
are told that the best Chalybian and Amisenian 
iron is obtained by washing the sand brought 
down by the rivers. If this practice went back 
to the 13th century B.C., it may have given 

Hattusil a plausible ground for refusal, sup- 

posing the season to have been late summer 

and the rivers consequently low. It would be 

a serious objection to this attractive theory if 

it really involved, as Professor Persson states, 

the identification of Kissuwadna with Pontos, 

but it does not ; nothing is said about the fro- 
duction of iron in Kissuwadna. 

Aegean archaeologists will note the sugges- 

_ tion that, as the cube of iron found in a Middle 

Minoan tomb at Knossos is probably meteoric, 

the iron found, principally in finger-rings, on 

various ‘ Mycenaean’ sites in Greece is of the 
same origin. Asa piece of iron slag was found at 

Vadaroftsa in the same stratum as the earliest 

Mycenaean sherds yielded by the site,’ it seems 

more likely that the source of ‘Mycenaean’ 

iron is to be sought here. We may hope that 
the question will be settled, as it has been in 
other cases, by testing for nickel. 
H. L. LORIMER. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 





1 B.S.A. xxviii, p. 199. 


ANTONIO GiustI: Antologia Omerica (lliade). 
Pp. 231. Milan: Signorelli, 1935. Paper, 
5 lire. 
NINE extracts from the Iliad, some 1,700 lines 
in all, illustrating Homeric character and war- 
fare, with Italian commentary. Some of the 
notes are elementary, others discursive and 
unduly learned for a school edition (e.g. on 
dl. 1. 234; 6. 420, 457), though not aiming at 
originality. The book seems designed for a 
reader midway between the schoolboy and the 
scholar. A classical teacher would find much 
interesting material to illustrate a course of 
Homer, particularly in the parallels from poets 
ancient and modern and the literary comments 
quoted from commentators of every date. The 


index includes a number of references to recent 
discussions in periodicals of certain difficulties. 
Repton School. J. T. CHRISTIE. 


Theognis. By T. W. ALLEN. Pp.21. (From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XX.) London: Milford. Paper, 2s. 

To restore to life Greek poets whose existence 

had been questioned and to restore to them 

their own works which had been assigned else- 
where is a field of scholarship in which there is 
no more able and vigorous worker than Mr. 

T. W. Allen. It is good news that his work on 

Homer and the Homeric Hymnsis to be followed 

by a commentary on Theognis, to which this 

lecture to the British Academy is an attractive 
forerunner. Most of the attempts to divide the 

Theognidea into genuine and spurious parts he 

rightly disregards, since, as with Homer, the 

only criteria which could be found, whether 
moral, stylistic or based on subject matter, 
produced such diverse results that they were 

quite useless. The ‘Seal’ of Theognis (ll. 19- 

23) is not to be taken as affording any touch- 

stone wherewith to divide the poems into 

genuine and spurious. It merely means that 

Theognis hopes that his work is sufficiently 

characteristic of himself, bears enough of his 

own stamp, so to speak, to ensure that it will 
not be filched from him. His hopes were for 
the most part fulfilled, at any rate down to 

A.D. 1826 (F. G. Welcker). For there is nothing 

in the ancient writers who quote Theognis to 

suggest that they had any doubts about the 
genuineness of the lines they cited or that their 

Theognis differed from ours. Those lines of 

Theognis, forty-one in number, which are also 

ascribed to Solon, Mimnermus or Tyrtaeus are 

not less in place in one poet than in the other ; 
sixth-century poets quoted, paraphrased and 
criticized each other freely. Our book is there- 
fore not an anthology or a collection, but the 
work of a sixth-century Megarian aristocrat 

Theognis. Among other writers on Theognis, 

Harrison and Highbarger meet with Mr. 

Allen’s approval, and to the former in particular 

he avows himself much indebted. 

T. A. SINCLAIR. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


JAMES HUTTON: The Greek Anthology in 
Italy to the year 1800. Pp. xiv+664. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press (London: 
Milford), 1935. Paper, $3 or 13s. 6d. 

THIS is a very monument of industry, which 

should be as welcome in Italy as here. The 

bulk of the book consists of a survey, in chrono- 
logical order, of Italian poets who translated, 
imitated, or otherwise used the Greek Antho- 
logy : they are placed in three categories, the 
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Latin writers of the Renaissance (to about 
1650), the vernacular writers of the sixteenth 
century,’ and finally those (in either or both 
languages) of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; each notice is made up of bio- 
graphical details and an indication of the epi- 
grams translated or adapted, with just enough 
quotation to enable the reader to obtain some 
idea of the merit of the translation or imitation 
—and it must be admitted that the standard 
was not usually very high. But we must re- 
member that for most of the period these writers 
had only before them the collection of Maximus 
Planudes : the Palatine Anthology, though dis- 
covered by Salmasius at the very beginning of 
the seventeenth century, was not printed as a 
whole for nearly 150 years, though some of its 
contents was circulated among scholars in 
manuscript. 

Mr. Hutton’s work is not confined to this 
biographical, bibliographical and literary enu- 
meration : he prefixes to it a valuable survey 
of the earlier history of the Anthology—its 
manuscripts and the knowledge of it in Roman 
and Renaissance times (for it disappeared in 
the Middle Ages), and adds some interesting 
remarks on the epigram as a literary form. 
His references are to the Firmin-Didot and 
Loeb editions of the Anthology ; and rightly : 
but why not also to the masterly Stadtmiiller, 
whose incompletion is a standing reproach to 
the Teubner series ? 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 





1 With an important appendix analyzing the 
editions of epigrams by the German scholars 
Joh. Soter, Janus Cornarius and V. Obsopoeus. 


R. MONDOLFO: L’infinito nel pensiero dei 
Grect. Pp. 439. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1934. Paper, L. 4o. 

A. EDEL: Aristotle's Theory of the Infinite. 
Pp. 102. New York (for sale at The Journal 
of Philosophy, Inc., 515 West 116th Street), 
1934. Paper, $1. 

THE subject of the first book is as comprehen- 

sive as the title suggests. The author has 

chosen to treat it in three well-defined sections 
dealing with Time, Number (including the idea 
of the infinitesimal), and Space, introduced by 

a chapter on the origins of the idea of infinity 

in Greek thought. Setting out to combat the 

thesis that this idea was essentially alien to it, 
he argues that geographical conditions could 
not have made the finite any more natural to 
the Greek mind than the infinite, and that in 

fact the early poetry and theogonies show a 

recognition of the latter. He then describes 

the development of a philosophic concept of 
infinity under the three aspects, taking his 
survey up to the Neoplatonists. 

As any one of the three is sufficient for a 
volume by itself, the reader must congratulate 
Mr. Mondolfo on the clear and orderly arrange- 
ment of his material, which with his lucid style 
makes the book very pleasant to read. All 
the sections are well supported by references, 
though in the third much depends on whether 
one accepts, with the author, Burnet’s account 


of Anaximander’s system. More attention might 
have been paid to the usage of the word de:poy, 
especially in connection with Mr. Mondolfo’s 
interpretation of the ‘infinite circle,’ which seems 
difficult to reconcile with Aristotle’s description 
of dréipor Saxridiot, This is perhaps why, 
though he quotes with approval a French au- 
thority who says ‘En réalité nous précisons 
trop, nous voulons trop éclaircir,’ he does not 
always avoid this temptation. 

Dr. Edel’s essay aims at giving not only an 
exegesis and analysis of the principal passages 
in the PAysics and the De Cae/o where Aristotle 
discusses the infinite, but also some application 
of the results elsewhere in his writings. The 
author seems to have worked out a reasoned 
attitude for himself, but has not succeeded in 
conveying it to the reader. This is partly the 
fault of the style, which is not lucid, and apt to 
be cumbersome. 

A. T. NICOL. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 


MARCEL DE CorTE: Le Commentaire de Jean 
Philopon sur le Trotsidme Livre du‘ Traité 
de lAme’ ad Aristote. Pp. xix+85. Liege: 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres (Paris: 
Droz), 1934. Paper, 20 frs. 

WE have here a Latin text of the commentary 

by Philoponus on the third book of the de 

Anima, or rather those chapters of it (4-7) 

which deal with Nojs. The story told about it 

by the editor is sufficiently singular to explain 
its separate publication. 

Philoponus on the de Anima was edited for 
the Berlin edition of the commentators by Hay- 
duck, who noticed a change in Book III to 
a briefer and more paraphrasing style. ‘There 
exists, however, a version in Latin—the one 
here printed—which is not a version of the 
Greek text given in the Berlin edition at all ; it 
is of a fuller and more informative work, which 
is linked by many parallels and cross-references 
to the undisputed work of Philoponus on Books 
I and II. (For instance, conditor intellectus 
translates dymovpy:xds vols, a phrase used by 
Philoponus in commentary on the first book.) 
The mss. of this version attribute it unhesita- 
tingly to Philoponus, whereas certain Greek 
mss. of the drzefer third book attribute it to 
a certain Stephanus of Alexandria. It looks as 
though some librarian had, as it were, walked 
away with the wrong umbrella; and this is 
what Dr. Marcel de Corte shows beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 

We thus obtain the authentic text of Philo- 
ponus, ‘sous forme d’une traduction barbare, 
mais fidéle,’ at the point where he is dealing 
with one of the thorniest of Aristotelian prob- 
lems. But the discovery is also of interest to 
the historian of mediaeval thought. The trans- 
lation is by William of Moerbeke—or one of his 
pupils—and is said to have been executed in 
1268. Ifso, it was probably intended for the 
use of St. Thomas Aquinas at a time when he 
was in the midst of the Averroist dispute. He 
undertook to recast his own commentary in 
order to prove to hostile critics that he had the 
Greek interpreters on his side. Philoponus 
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will have appealed to him as an opponent of 
Alexander, to whom Averroes’ view owed most. 
D. J. ALLAN. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Arrian, with an English translation. By E. 
ILIFF Rosson, B.D. Vol. II. Pp. viii+ 
446 ; three maps. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London : Heinemann ; New York: Putnams, 
1933. Cloth, ros. 6d. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE translation is readable and generally ac- 

curate, though not without bad mistakes like 

‘sailing again’ for dvek@av, Anad. vi. 28. 5: 

‘Red Sea’ is misleading in Jud. 40. 2, 43. 1, 

and ‘reed-measurements’ unhelpful for cxoivo.w, 

Ind. 3. 4. The editor is still erratic with proper 

names, Why sway between ‘Ptolemy’ and 

‘Ptolemaeus’? ‘Carchedon’ is pedantic for 

Carthage, ‘Ister’ for Danube: ‘ Trapezon’ is 

wrong. There are many minor variations, 

Hydraotes or -is, Abisares or -us, etc. 

The textual suggestions, e.g. v. 2. 5 (idn 
ovoxwov), Vv. 9. 4, Vi. 5. I, are not very fortunate, 
and 6r: dy és should not be retained for 6 Tavais, 
v. 25. 5. Errata of the kind too common in 
volume I are few, dyvoia for the dative v. 13, 2, 
@\Xov rod for dXov rov v. 20. 6. 

The paucity of explanatory notes is only 
partly compensated by the maps. and nothing 
is said of real puzzles like /nd. 15. 4 and 43. 
11-12. Altogether a handy edition, but not one 
which gives much help in difficulties. 

J. O. THOMSON, 

University of Birmingham. 


St. Basil: The Letters. With an English 
translation by ROY J. DEFERRARI. Vol. IV. 
Pp. xv+461. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1934. Cloth, 1Ios.; 
leather, 12s. 6d. 

THIS volume, which comprises Letters CCX LIX 

to CCCLXVIII (the last two being new) and 

includes the text and translation of the Address 
to Young Men on reading Greek Literature in 
which Mr. R. P. McGuire collaborated with the 

Editor, concludes Professor Deferrari’s task. 

The volume is rounded off with indices of 

References to Scripture, Proper Names, and 

References to Greek and Latin Literature—the 

last refers not to Basil, but to Professor Defer- 

rari’s footnotes (C.R. XLI p. 150 pointed out 

a certain reference by Basil to Plato’s Afology 

which the editor missed, and still misses). I 

have noted the following slips in translation: 

P. 5, ‘since’ for érz and Sebaste for S<«8dorear; 

p- 33, ‘confessing it’ (‘being confessors’) ; 

Pp. 223, Stadoyny rov yévous xaradireiv ‘fallen out 

of the succession of his race’ (the meaning is 

réxva kxatakireiv, as Basil himself says im- 

mediately below); zé¢d. dyvopywv ‘ignorant’ 

(‘obtuse’); p. 228, a@vamrAnaOcion ‘satiated’ 

(‘infected’); p. 232, dAAd ra pev AuTNpa Totaira 

cai pei(w tovrwv ‘But while such things are 

painful and more than that’; p. 242, aipetra 
moda (nuiwbeis ddiya xepdava ‘he chooses, al- 
though he has lost much, to gain a little’ (‘he 
chooses a trifling gain at the cost of heavy loss’); 
Pp. 273, am’ aitav trav bupav ris eioddov ‘at the 


very doors of the entrance’ (‘as soon as you 
were inside the door’). There are misprints 
on pp. 256, 270, 372 f., and (I suspect) 242 
(‘me’ for Sone’). But for the most part Pro- 
fessor Deferrari has performed a difficult task 
well, and he has earned the thanks of scholars. 
W. M. CaLDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Philo, with an English translation by F. H. 
COLSON and G. H. WHITTAKER. In nine 
volumes. V. Pp. vii+626. London : Heine- 
mann, 1934. Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

MR. COLSON continues his Loeb PAz/o with 

admirable promptitude and the precision which 

earlier volumes have taught us to expect. The 
present instalment is of even higher value than 
its predecessors, for it contains a number of 
emendations which deserve careful considera- 
tion, new information on the MS. in Trinity 

College, Cambridge, for De Somniis Il, a 

supplementary list of passages in which the 

text is not that of the MSS., and further useful 
notes on points of subject-matter. 

Of the treatises included perhaps the most 
interesting is De Somniis 1 ; it is an unusually 
attractive statement of Philo’s creed that wis- 
dom is righteousness, righteousness wisdom. 
There is a remote analogy to Georgics II 490 ff. 
in § 50, ‘ Blessed indeed are those to whom it 
is granted to have joy of the love-charms of 
wisdom, and to banquet on the truths which 
she has discovered, and after revelling in these 
delights still to be athirst, bringing a craving 
for knowledge which knows no fullness or 
satiety. But those will carry off the second 
prize, to whom it was given not indeed to win 
enjoyment of the holy table but to fill their 
souls with the steam of its viands.’ 

A. D. NOCK. 

Harvard University. 


ERICH LEIDER: Der Handel von Alexandreia. 
Pp. 83. Hamburg: printed by Niemann 
und Moschinski, 1934. Paper. 

THIS little book, by a pupil of Ziebarth’s, gives 

a conspectus of Alexandrian trade down to the 

third century A.D., emphasizing the fact that it 

was not only transit trade but that much was 
also due to Alexandria's own manufactures. 

The subject is treated not by trades but by 

countries, with the aim of showing that Alexan- 

dria was the real centre of the world’s com- 
merce. ‘The trade with the Egyptian hinter- 
land,’ largely an account of the collection of corn, 
has some useful pages on the provisioning of 

Alexandria. ‘ The trade with the eastern Medi- 

terranean ’ is essentially the Zeno papyri; after 

them there is little to be got except mentions of 

Alexandrians. For trade with Italy there is no 

evidence before Imperial times, and but little 

then; but a long section, the freshest in the 
book, is occupied with allusions on the coins 
to the supplying of Rome with corn. There 
follow adequate sections on AZthiopia and 

Arabia, though the latter contains the time- 

honoured mistake that Antiochus III made 

Gerrha tributary, which Polybius does mo¢ say. 

The last section of importance deals with India 
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—the Periflus and so forth, a well-worked 
subject on which Dr. Leider has nothing new to 
say; he is usually well informed and goes to 
the right sources, but here he has missed War- 
mington’s exhaustive collection and analysis 
of the material. An interesting Appendix on 
private trade in Alexandria itself may suggest 
that this was primarily concerned with perish- 
able foodstuffs—fresh fish, milk, vegetables. 
The book relies much on Rostovtzeff and Wil- 
cken, and for the east on Kortenbeutel, but forms 
a useful compendium of its subject. An amusing 
misprint on p. 53—7Zoten for Roten—makes 
Euergetes II keep a fleet on the Dead Sea. 
W. W. TARN. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


H. J. METTE: MHAEN ATAN. Pp. 36. 

Munich: Beck, 1933. Paper. RM. 2. 
THIS simple and readable lecture on a funda- 
mental doctrine of Greek ethics adds little new 
to the subject but collects some interesting 
passages and presents them in a pleasant form. 
Certain leading ideas are explained with full 
and apt parallels, and the lecturer has a good 
knowledge of the subject. Perhaps he will some 
day elaborate his notions into a book. 

C. M. BowRa. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


JOSEPH CHRISTIAAN ANTONIUS VAN HERTEN. 
Opnoxeia EvAdBea ‘Ixérns. Bijdrage tot de 
kennis der religieuze terminologie in het 
Grieksch: with a summary in English. Pp. 
105. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1934. Paper. 

THIS serviceable study analyzes the usage of 

three terms. Opyoxeia and its cognates are 

shown to have a tendency to be associated with 
unusual and strange ceremonies ; they are of 
course also used in a neutral sense. evAdfea 
begins by meaning ordinary worldly prudence, 
and later approximates to re/igto. ixérns starts 
by designating the suppliant to men or gods, 
in either case expecting a consideration which 
rested on religious scruples, and comes to 
denote also pilgrim, worshipper, devotee ; this 
last development is particularly significant 
as an indication of the rise of a more intense 
personal piety. The collection of instances is 
not quite exhaustive, and the new Liddell and 

Scott adds some, but the work as a whole is 

marked by delicacy of interpretation and well 

repays reading. A. D. NOCK. 
Harvard University. 


Horace, Efitres ; texte établi et traduit par 
FRANCOIS VILLENEUVE, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Mont- 
pellier. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Pp. 252, including an Index Nomi- 
num quae Horati omnibus in operibus in- 
veniuntur. Paris: ‘Les Belles _ Lettres,’ 
1934. Paper, 25 fr. 

THIs volume, containing the Zpzst/es and the 

Ars Poetica, completes M. Villeneuve’s edition 

of Horace for the Budé collection. The text is 

conservative, following the principles set forth 
in the introduction to Vol. I (Odes and Epodes). 

Coniectures are sparingly admitted, even in the 


apparatus criticus, which in this respect errs 
occasionally on the side of brevity. The notes 
are brief and to the point, sensible, but somewhat 
summary, making no attempt to be exhaustive. 

The translation displays the sensitive and 
attentive felicity that we have come to expect 
from M. Villeneuve, and the introductory 
chapters give a clear, orderly, and cautious sum- 
mary of the substance of the poems, their sig- 
nificance for an understanding of the character 
and ideas of Horace, and the chief problems 
they raise. The discussion of the Ars Poetica 
may be especially commended as a concise and 
balanced survey of the work that has been 
done recently on the composition and intention 
of this enigmatic work. 

L. A. MacKay. 
University of Toronto. 


ARNOLD WITLOX: Consolatio ad Liviam pro- 
legomenis, commentario exegetico, indice 
instructa. Pp. xxi+176. Utrecht: Van 
Aelst, 1934. Paper. 

IN his brief introduction Dr. Witlox surveys in 

lucid and elegant Latin the problems connected 

with the Consolatio ad Liviam (hereinafter 
called C.Z.) and the views of scholars from 

Scaliger to the present day. He agrees with 

those who dismiss C.Z. as unworthy of Ovid’s 

ingenium et ars ; examples of un-Ovidian treat- 
ment would have been instructive; but Dr. 

Witlox is content to refer to Schanz, Martini 

and Klotz, and to observe weaknesses of style 

in scattered places in the commentary. The 
conclusions of his survey (which contains very 
little that is new) are very sane:—The author 
of C.Z. borrowed from Ovid and not vice versa ; 

the L/egies to Maecenas are inferior to C.Z. 

and not by the same author; the parallels 

between C.Z. and Seneca’s Dialogues vi and 

xi do not prove imitation, and, if there was 

any imitation, Seneca was the imitator; C.L. 

was a declamatio and not a real address of 

consolation ; C.Z. was composed between the 
death of Livia and that of Tiberius. 

The text is mainly that of Vollmer; the 
apparatus criticus records nothing but varia- 
tions from Vollmer, all other texiual matter 
being relegated to the Commentary. This 
last, again in lucid and elegant Latin, is extra- 
ordinarily full and is the product of supreme 
industry. Points of text, interpretation, gram- 
mar, Latinity, style, imitation and history, are 
all treated elaborately and with scholarship, 
although the matter is often borrowed, with 
conscientious acknowledgement, from other 
scholars. The length of this part of the book 
(144 pages of notes to 14 of text) is formidable; 
but it is due mainly to Dr. Witlox’s admirable 
practice of quoting verbatim most of the 
passages in ancient authors and modern 
scholars to which he refers. At the same time 
much could have been omitted. To take only 
a few instances :—there is no need to refer at 
C.L. 72 to Prop. IV. xi. 58 ; at C.Z. 74 to Virg. 
Aen. V1. 127; at C.L. 77 to Curtius X. v. 8; at 
C.L. 106 to Prop. III. x. 10. It is unnecessary 
to give parallels for 4 ‘amen, obvia, per oppida, 
victore, victor, just because the parallels occur 
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in the same part of the line. This excess of 
parallels, whether imitation is suggested or not, 
obscures the value of much that is excellent, 
e.g. the notes on 41-2, on sonantur 107, and on 
the closer similarities to Ovid in C.L. 40, 226, 
362, 385-6, 450, 451, 472. 
ARNOLD M. DUFF. 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


M. Porcius Cato and M. Terentius Varro on 
Agriculture. With an English Translation 
by W. D. Hooper, revised by H. B. ASH. 
Pp. xxv + 543. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London : Heinemann (Cambridge, U.S.A. : 
Harvard University Press), 1934. Cloth, 
Ios. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Dr. HOOPER had almost finished the transla- 

tion of both Cato and Varro when he was com- 

pelled to resign the task: his work has been 
completed and revised by Dr. Ash, who has 
added biographical introductions, a_ short 

account of manuscripts and editions, and a 

bibliography. The Latin text reproduces that 

of Goetz, but a few places where the translation 
does not correspond to it have escaped the 
reviser’s attention. At Cato 5. 1 familiae is 
translated though familia of the MSS. (which 
is translatable) stands in the text: at Varro 

2. 4. 11 Keil’s sallere is translated though it 

does not appear either in the text or in a note: 

the translation given for the corrupt passage 

V. 2.5. 5 cannot be got out of either Goetz’s 

text, which is printed, or Schoell’s suggestion, 

to which the note refers. ‘The translation itself 
is in the main a scholarly piece of work and 
very readable. [t is hardly possible to trans- 
late Cato without imputing to him more literary 
quality than he possesses, and Varro’s vigorous 
inconsequences are not easy to reproduce, but 

Dr. Hooper has combined praiseworthy fidelity 

to his originals with idiomatic force. A few 

careless slips call for correction: V. I. 7. 3 

guod putamina suo loco quaegue habet natura 

composita, ‘because the shells naturally keep 
them compacted’: 1.40. 4 guo latius aut radices 
factlius mittet, ‘the wider it is the more easily 
it puts out roots’: 2. 1. 6 pecudes propler cari- 
tatem aureas habuisse pelles tradiderunt, ‘have 
related that on account of their costliness some 
sheep had fleeces of gold’ (which is nonsense): 

2. 3. 7 lecta maiora habeant quam tum habebant 

totas villas, ‘have larger buildings . . . than 

whole villas used to have’: 3. 9. 15 volutare, 

‘flutter about.’ At 1. 38. 3 the force of sed, 

‘ but only,’ is missed and at 2. 7. 15 discrimen 

is misconstrued. In the note on 3. 17. 10 it 

ought to have been made clear that only curule 
aediles were entitled to the practexta. Mis- 
prints are few: I have noticed ‘not’ misplaced 

(p. 281), amplitudinem for -ine (p. 352), ‘ Hor- 

tensus’ (p. 432), veagorpodeiov (p. 486 n.). 

C. J. FORDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 

S. AURELI AUGUSTINI Confessionum libri 
tredecim: post Pium Knoell iteratis curis 
edidit MARTINUS SKUTELLA. Pp. xxxii+ 
381. Leipzig: Teubner, 1934. Cloth, RM. 
6.80 (paper, 5.40). 


THE previous Teubner edition of Augustine’s 
Confessions by KnGll was generally recognized 
as defective in two respects. The number of 
MSS used was insufficient, and too much trust 
was put in S (Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele, 
2099), merely because it was the oldest. We 
had to wait till the period 1929 to 1931 to get 
(approximately) complete lists of MSS from 
Wilmart and Skutella, and the fact that S had 
been carefully worked over, or rather repre- 
sented a carefully worked over text, became 
gradually clearer and clearer. S, when stand- 
ing by itself, except in matters of orthography, 
became suspect, and Knoll’s edition was dis- 
credited. Labriolle’s Paris edition was an ad- 
vance, but it has been reserved for Skutella, profit- 
ing by the criticisms of his predecessor’s work in 
the Teubner series, and substantially enlarging 
the textual basis, to give us a really satisfactory 
edition. He has discarded two of Kndéll’s MSS, 
W as too closely related to S, and Q as too 
closely related to P, but he has added three 
new MSS, J (Fuldensis, saec. viii-ix), Z (Turo- 
nensis, saec. x-xi), and Stuttgartensis (saec. x). 
He has further adduced the very important col- 
lateral evidence of Eugippius, Bede, and Florus 
of Lyons, who made quotations from old MSS 
of Augustine now lost, and that of certain bib- 
lical MSS now known to be closely related 
to those used by Augustine himself. 

A few notes may be appended. Is F cor- 
rectly described (p. xii) as ‘olim s. Germania 
Pratis, ante Echternach’? ‘ Volubitate’ (p. xix) 
should be ‘volubilitate’; the agreement of 
CDGHSt (p. xviii) in the spelling guur has 
some importance, as this was probably Augus- 
tine’s own spelling; p. 30, 26 desiliens would 
seem to be better than dissz/iens ; p. 61, 1 read 
tstut, which explains the variants; p. 190, II 
read Eseiam ; p. 193, 4 (cf. 237, 22) read the 
euphonic frag/aret (as in Apuleius, etc.) ; p.- 
193, 9n. read unianimes ; p. 193, 13 read fuam ; 
p. 195, 13 if Praepositos is right, it expresses 
the modesty of a bishop, but Jraeposteros is 
tempting ; p. 205, 13 da/anion should be printed 
as Latin ; p. 249, 8 read /s¢trahe/. Does no MS 
read /e/pidius (the regular form in Christian 
inscriptions) or Euhodius? A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


Index Apuleianus: by W. A. OLDFATHER, 
H. V. CANTER, B. E. PERRY, with the assist- 
ance of K. M. ABpoTT and other friends and 
former students. Pp. liv+4g9o0. Middletown, 
Connecticut: American Philological Associa 
tion, 1934. Cloth, 24s. 6d. 

THE language of Apuleius has been the subject 

of several well-known monographs within the 

last seventy years, but no index with any pre- 
tensions to exhaustiveness has been published 
except the Delphin, best known in the Valpy 
reprint. This, though quite useful, has been 

completely antiquated by the very great im- 

provements made in the text of Apuleius within 

the last few decades. A new index was an 
imperative need, and this we now have from 
the University of Illinois. 

The beginnings of it go back to 1918, when 

Professor A. S. Pease was still at Urbana, but 

his co-operation was rendered impossible by his 
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removal to Amherst and subsequently to Har- 
vard. His colleague Professor Oldfather is, 
however, well known as part-author of the index 
to Seneca’s /vagedies, and as a valued con- 
tributor to the Loeb Library. We can thus 
have confidence that the enterprise has been 
wisely directed, though the actual work has 
been in great part done by younger scholars. 
Not only has the material been collected, but 
it has also been arranged and verified: these 
processes are described in a most interesting 
preface. 

The fragments have been re-edited ; there is 
a very valuable apparatus criticus recording 
recent emendations of the text of Apuleius. 
Nor have emendations been neglected in the 
index proper, as they too often are in works of 
this kind. They are, however, given within 
square brackets, which at once send the reader 
to the apparatus. 

I have tested the index in a number of 
passages taken at random, and have discovered 
no errors. A, SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


Index Verborum et Locutionum quae Tertulliani 
De Anima libro continentur : congessit J. H. 
WASZINK : accedunt Addenda et Corrigenda 
ad editionem libri eiusdem. Pp. iv+ 264. 
Bonn: Hanstein, 1935. Paper, M. 10.80. 

IT was a very happy idea to add to the Amster- 

dam edition of the De Anima this full index of 

its vocabulary, the cost of which has been partly 
met by the Hoeufft foundation. The index is 
an index of phrases and contexts, not merely 

a list of references. I have tested it in a 

number of passages, and have found only one 

error, the repetition of the misprint suppellex 
from the text. It should be noticed that adverbs 

are given under their adjectives, without a 

separate heading. A commendable and indeed 

indispensable part of the book is the long list 
of valuable addenda et corrigenda to the edition. 

Much valuable lexicographical and other lore 

will be found in these twelve closely printed 

pages. This book will be of the utmost value 
to students of later Latin authors, particularly of 

Tertullian himself. A, SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


EDUARD WOLFFLIN: Ausgewiihlte Schriften. 
Herausgegeben von Gustav Meyer. Pp. xi+ 
352. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1933. Paper, 
M. 13 (bound, 15). 

THIS volume is the outcome of a centenary 

celebration held at Munich in 1931. A 

Vorwort by Wackernagel is prefixed; and at 

the end are two speeches, by Stroux and Ditt- 

mann, on Wolfflin and Latin philology, and on 

W6lfflin and the Thesaurus, The subjects of 

the papers of his which have been chosen for 

republication are: Livianische Kritik und 

Livianischer Sprachgebrauch ; Tacitus (Jahres- 

berichte) ; Bemerkungen iiber das Vulgirlatein ; 

Lateinische und romanische Komparation ; 


Ueber die Latinitaét des Cassius Felix; Zur 
Alliteration ; Die Gemination im Lateinischen. 
The task of revision, abridgement, and indexing 
seems to me to have been very well done. 


Not many scholars will buy the book, but it 
ought to be in our great libraries; and the 
student who means to devote himself to Livy or 
Tacitus, or to any branch of Latinity, should 
read hard in these papers and inhale the breath 
of scholarly research. E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ADELINE BELLE HAWES: Citizens of Long 
Ago. Pp.viit+183. New Yorketc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THIS book consists of nine essays by the late 

Professor Adeline Belle Hawes of Wellesley 

College. Some are sketches of the life and 

writings of various Greeks and Romans of the 

Early Empire, Plutarch, ¢\puleius, Martial, 

Fronto, Lucian. The one 0a Fronto, entitled 

‘A Friend of Marcus Aurelius,’ will be of 

interest as its subject is less familiar to the 

average reader. The same is true of ‘ Charities 
and Philanthropies in the Roman Empire.’ 

Two touch on a later period—‘The Emperor 

Julian, and a pleasant account of Rutilius 

Namatianus. There remains the first essay, 

from which is taken the book’s somewhat 

curious title. ‘Little Citizens of Long Ago’ 
is an essay on the Italians’ love of children, 
which was as strong in Roman times as it is 
to-day. Here the author had a subject which 
was obviously to her taste and one on which 
she has written with both understanding and 
knowledge. She has drawn her evidence not 
merely from literature and inscriptions but from 
objects in museums in Italy and elsewhere. It 
is the most illuminating essay in this pleasant 
little book. T. A. SINCLAIR. 

Queen’s University, Belfast. 


JOSEF LENGLE: Rimisches Strafrecht bet Cicero 
und den Historikern. Pp. 84. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1934. Paper, RM. 4. 

THIS admirable little book, one of a series 

entitled ‘Neue Wege zur Antike, deals with 

Roman criminal law and procedure in the 

Republic and the first century of the Principate. 

It gives an outline, with illustrations from cases 

recorded in Cicero and the historians, of the 

five main types of procedure—magisterial 
coercitio,; tudicium popult ; guaestio or tudicium 
publicum, which for certain crimes came to re- 
place ‘udicium popul7; the ‘consular-senatorial’ 
procedure familiar in charges of treason under 
the Principate and foreshadowed in the cases 
of the Bacchanals, the Gracchi, Saturninus and 
the Catilinarians (the author explains this as a 
revival by virtue of the Senatus Consultum of 
magisterial coercitio unfettered by provocatzo) ; 
and finally the jurisdiction of the Princeps. The 
author is thoroughly informed in the literature 
of his subject and manages in short space to 
convey an extraordinary amount of information 
and to throw a great deal of light on difficult 
and disputed questions. A particularly valuable 
feature is the large number of illustrative cases 
referred to and sometimes very fully discussed ; 
we may mention the cases of the Bacchanals, 

Rabirius (a zudicium populi), Verres (a guaestio 

repetundarum), Milo (a guaestto extraordinarta 

de vi)—the two last involving a discussion of 
the problems concerned with the number and 
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qualifications of zwdices and the working of the 
sortitio, subsortitio and retectio tudicum in the 
Sullan and post-Sullan systems—and, as illus- 
trating criminal jurisdiction and procedure in 
the provinces, the trials of Christ and St. Paul. 
There is an excellent index of persons, subjects 
and texts referred to. 
A. H. CAMPBELL. 
University College, Oxford. 


USENER und WILAMOwITZ. Lin Briefwech- 
sel 1870-1905. Pp. 70. Leipzig : Teubner, 
1934. Paper, M. 3.60. 

THIS collection of letters, edited by Hermann 

Dieterich and Friedrich von Hiller, and 

equipped by them with excellent short notes 

explaining allusions, was published on October 
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23, 1934, the hundredth anniversary of Usener’s 
birth. It contains 42 letters, some of them 
long. There is very little of the ephemeral in 
it: there is much that gives welcome light on 
the two great men and the ripening of their 
works. I did not think that anything could 
add to my veneration for Usener as a scholar 
and as a man, but this has; and Wilamowitz 
also appears at his best. It is hard to single 
out items in a book which deserves to be read 
by all students of antiquity, but mention may 
be made of the letter by Wilamowitz describing 
the fire which destroyed Mommsen’s library 
and much of his working materials ; we read 
how Mommsen had to be kept forcibly from 
the flames ; ‘ aber Mommsen setzt an.’ 
A. D. Nock. 
Harvard University. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. &. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VOL. XXVIII. Nos. 17-27. 
MAY, 1935. 


MARCH- 


W. L. Carr, Reading Latin and Writing 
Latin. Much less time and energy should be 
given to composition. One learns to read a 
language by reading it. Replies by E. Riess, 
Grace H. Goodale, C. Knapp, E. Adelaide 
Hahn, and B. W. Mitchell. F. P. Donnelly, 
The Argument used seventy-two Times in the 
Crown Speech of Demosthenes. So a scholion 
reckons : the argument (mapaypaquxév or trans- 
latio) is that the accuser has taken the wrong 
way, time, place, and person. R. C. Horn, 
The Last Three Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Summary of contents. There is much fighting, 
plundering, talking, and eating. X. keeps a 
cool head. P. W. Harsh, A Study of Dramatic 
Technique as a Means of appreciating the 
Originality of Terence. Recent charges of 
awkwardnesses in the action are not very 
serious, and T. deserves credit for some im- 
provements. He is neither clumsy nor a great 
original genius. G. H. Allen, Excavations on 
the Site of the Ancient Town of Alesia [since 
1906]. Results for its history and life down to 
the ninth century A.D. C. Knapp, A Vote on 
Travel in Ancient Times. \ts frequency and 
motives in Menander’s time, from the evidence 
of Plautus and Terence. R. H. Crum, On 
Fleat and Cold in High Altitudes. Alexander 
flies upwards till forced down by intense cold 
(in Pseudo-Call. 2. 41) or by heat (in the French 
romances). J.D. Marcantonio, Some Thoughts 
on Pessimism in Classical Literature. A very 
present note in philosophy and literature, 
though not in art. H.C. Nutting, Cic. 7use. 
Disp. 1. 94, ab Europae parte: translate ‘on the 
European side.’ Suet. Gala 15. 2, solos ex 
omnibus vel maleficentissimos is difficult but 
like unus omnium stressing a_ superlative. 
Mart. 8. 74: the point in ofthalmicus should 
not be lost. Tac. Azs¢#. 2. 42, not ‘hostile 
murmur’ but ‘a rumbling shout of the enemy.’ 


G. B. A. Fletcher, Lucan 4. 787. Not quite 
absurd ; cp. Amm, Marc. 18, 8. 12. C. Knapp, 
The Bimillennium Horatianum. G. B. Beach, 
Vergil, the Lord of Language. The spiritual 
genius of Rome and a magician in the Middle 
Ages : his poems the spark that fired the train 
of modern poetry. W. B. Gardner, Zhe /n- 
fiuence of the Metaphor upon Semasiology. As 
seen in words like contemplari (from augury), 
putare, rivalis, etc. Classical Articles in 
Non-Classical Periodicals, X-XIII. Modern 
parallels are cited for floating islands (R. H. 
Crum), boar-hunting (C.. Knapp and H. M. 
Poteat), etc. 

REviEws.—D. M. Robinson and others, 
Excavations at Olynthus, Parts 1-7, Baltimore, 
1929-33. Summaries by A. D. Fraser. O. 
Broneer, Corinth: Results of Excavations. 
Vol. IV, part 2, Terra-cotta Lamps, Harvard, 
1930. Summary by A. D. Fraser. E. K, 
Rand, 7he Magical Art of Virgil, Harvard, 
1931. True and finely said things (W. F. J. 
Knight). R. M. Haywood, Studies in Scipio 
Africanus, Baltimore, 1933. Competent (M. 
Hadas). Ruth M. Brown, A Study of the 
Scipionic Circle, Iowa, 1934. Unfavourable 
(Id.). F. W. Shipley, Agrifpa's Building 
Activities in Rome, St. Louis, 1933. Discussed 
by M. Reinhold. C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri 
in the University of Michigan Collection, 1931. 
Valuable (Elizabeth S. Hasenoehrl). E. 
Hettich, A Study in Ancient Nationalism. The 
Testimony of Euripides, Williamsport, 1933. 
Unfavourable (J. H. McLean). W. J. Grin- 
stead and W. V. McDuffee, A First Book in 
Latin, New York, 1933. Unfavourable (J. F. 
Gummere). 


GNOMON. 
aA. 3: 


G. Jachmann: Plautinisches und Alttisches 
[C.R. XLVII. 140] (Thierfelder). Ina detailed 
review of 40 pages Th. fully describes J.’s 


MARCH, 1935. 
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methods. His approval is interspersed with 
many objections, and he is uncertain whether 
the book should be an encouragement to or a 
warning against further work on similar lines. 
W. Kolbe: Die Kriegsschuldfrage von 218 v. 
Chr. Geb., 1934. Pp. 40 [SBHeid. phil. hist. 
Kl. 4] (Gelzer). K.’s view of the legal issues is 
not persuasive and his introduction of the moral 
issue is irrelevant to historical research. F. 
Cornelius: Cannae [C.R. XLVI. 167] (Lam- 
mert), C.’s results either are demonstrably 
false or rest on very slender evidence. D. M. 
Robinson: Excavations at Olynthus, part 7: 
The Terra-cottas of Olynthus found in 1981 
[Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
Pp. 111, 64 plates] (Greifenhagen). The 
material is as rich as before and as ably pre- 
sented. A. Hekler: Museum der Bildenden 
Kiinste in Budapest, Die Sammlung anttker 
Skulpturen, etc. [Budapest: Krystall - Verl. 
1929. Pp. 180 4° (Heidenreich). Too elaborate 
as a Catalogue, but deals with a rich collection. 
. D. Beazley : Campana Fragments in Florence 
[C.R. XLVIII. 69] (Lippold). Practically a 
review of the relevant volume of the Corpus 
Vasorum, to which it makes a useful supple- 
ment. G. Karo: Fuhrer durch Tiryns, Ed. 2 
revised [Athens : Deutsches Arch. Inst., 1934. 
Pp. 52, 20 illustrations, 4 plates 4°] (Matz). A 
masterly and up-to-date book. I. A. Rich- 
mond: The City Wall of Imperial Rome 
[Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp.xiv+279, 
45 illustrations, 22 plates] (Hiilsen). Warmly 
recommended. L. Schmidt: Geschichte der 
deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgang der Vilker- 
wanderung 1: Die Ostgermanen (Ed. 2) 
[Munich: Beck, 1934. Pp. 647] (Buchner). 
An admirable book, but B. regrets that so little 
attention is paid to problems raised by the 
present régime. P. Steiner: Vorzettburgen des 
Hochwaldes (Trier: Lintz, 1932. Pp. 100, 45 
illustrations and maps] (Stade). Useful, but 
needs correction. Charisteria Gustavo Przy- 
chocki a discipulis oblata [C.R. XLIX. 40] 
(Diehl). The pupils’ work bears testimony to 
the high worth of the master. F. Ghisalberti : 
(1) Arnolfo @ Orléans. Uncultore di Ovidio nel 
secolo XII [Milan : Hoepli, 1932. Pp. 78]; (2) 
Giovanni di Garlandia: Integumenta Ovidiit 
[Milan: Principato, 1933. Pp. 79] (Késter- 
mann). Two valuable studies. 


XI. 4. April, 1935. 

W. F. Otto: Dionysos. Mythos und Kultus 
[Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann, 1933. Pp. 196] 
(Nilsson). O. writes as a prophet. Scholars 
may be stimulated, but hardly instructed. A. 
Késter: Studien zur Geschichte des antiken 
Seewesens [(C.R. XLIX. 22] (Kirsten). A use- 
ful detailed discussion of problems suggested 
by the author’s earlier book, Das anttike 
Seewesen. (1) J. Sundwall: Zur Vorgeschichte 
Etruriens [Abo: Akademie, 1932. Pp. 196, 19 
illustrations]; (2) B. Nogara: Giz Etruschi e 
la loro civilta [Milan : Hoepli, 1933. Pp. 476, 
238 illustrations) ; (3) A. Akerstrém: Studien 
tiber die etruskischen Graber [Lund : Gleerup, 
1934. Pp. 210, 18 plates, 25 illustrations] 
(Messerschmidt). (1) Does not solve the 


problems, but the clear exposition is helpful. 
(2) A useful guide especially for those approach- 
ing the subject for the first time. (3) An able 
restatement of the problems, even if the answers 
are not always satisfactory. Forschungen in 
Ephesos,.4, 1 by E. Reisch, F. Knoll, J. Keil 
[Augsburg, Wien: Filser, 1932. Pp. 108, 96 
illustrations, 4 plates] (Weigand). W. gives a 
favourable description of the contents. M. G. 
Nicolau : L’origine du ‘ Cursus’ rhythmique et 
les dtbuts de laccent d’intensité en Latin[Paris : 
Les Belles Lettres, 1930. Pp. 161] (de Groot). 
One or two interesting conclusions, but with 
most of the argument de G. is in strong dis- 
agreement. M. Kaser: Aestituere als Pro- 
sessgegenstand [Munich: Beck, 1932. Pp. 
xiii+197] (Wieacker). K.’s results are plausi- 
ble and interesting though he may not have said 
the last word on the questions which he dis- 
cusses. H. J. Rose: A Handbook of Greek 
Literature (C.R. XLVIII. 217] (Schmid). An 
able book with a curiously poor bibliography. 
U. Schébe: Quaestiones Eudemeae de primo 
Physicorum libro [Diss. Halle, 1931. Pp. 
vii+94] (Theiler). Clarity is obscured by ill- 
placed discussions of details and by uncertain 
Latin, but Sch. seems qualified to re-edit 
Spengel’s text. P. Kalthoff: Das Gesund- 
heitswesen bet Aristoteles [Berlin: Diimmler, 
1934. Pp. xvit+ 372] (Diller). The underlying 
idea is good though the book fails in its present 
form. C. J. Vooys: Lexicon Philodemeum, 
pars prior [C.2. XLVIII. 240] (Mette). Where 
indices verborum are wanting V.’s book may be 
useful ; but his information is limited and not 
always well judged. W. Farber: Sad/ust 
gegen Cicero (Diss. Tiibingen, 1934. Pp. 62] 
(Edmar). The investigation was worth making, 
but many of the results are disputable. Ter- 
tullien: Afologétique. Text and translation by 
J. P. Waltzing [Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1929. Pp. Ixx+115(108 double) (Zellinger). A 
welcome edition by a scholar who has devoted 
twenty years to the subject. E. W6lfflin: 
Ausgewahite Schriften, edited by G. Meyer 
[Leipzig: Dieterich, 1933. Pp. xi+352] 
(Bickel). An interesting collection of papers. 
—Bibliographical Supplement 1935 No. 2 (down 
to March 31). 


XI. 5. MAY, 1935- 


Aristoteles TWEPI MOIHTIKHS. Ed. A. Gude- 
man [C.2. XLVIII. 223] (Rostagni). The 
author’s dogmatism is unjustified; a book to 
be used with the utmost caution. Suzdae Lext- 
con. Ed. A. Adler. II and III [C.&. XLVII. 
28] (Wendel). A.’s resolve to follow the MSS. 
and to exclude almost all emendation is per- 
haps overdone ; but this first critical edition of 
Suidas is very valuable. MM. Tulli Ciceronis ad 
Att. Epist. libri sedecim,. Ed. H. Sjogren. 
Fasc. 2 and 3 [C.A. XLVI. 71 and XLVII. 
224] (Wood). Meticulous labour has been well 
repaid. This is much the best edition of 
Cicero’s letters. P. Ovidit Nasonis ex Ponto 
liber primus commentario exegetico instructus. 
A. Scholte [C.R. XLVIII. 152] (Knoche). An 
elaborate commentary which does something 
to correct the bias against Ovid’s latest work. 
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Tertullian : de anima. Introd., Transl., and 
comment. by J. H. Waszink [C.R. XLVII. 248] 
(Hoppe). H. finds much to criticize, but hopes 
that the book may encourage others to carry 
on and improve the interpretation of this diffi- 
cult work. A. v. Salis: Theseus und Ariadne 
[Berlin : de Gruyter, 1930. Pp. 47, 2 plates, 
38 illustrations 4°] (Bieber). Well worthy of 
the occasion for which it was written. J. M. C. 
Toynbee: Zhe Hadrianic School (C.R. XLVII. 
197] (Lippold). A solid foundation for the 
history of Romanart. W.Ellige: Zur Entsteh- 
ung und friihen Entwicklung der altchristlichen 
Sildkunst (Leipzig : Dieterich, 1934. Pp. xii+ 
284] (Gerke). E. attempts the impossible. 
Much detailed investigation is necessary before 
so comprehensive an account can reasonably 
be written. R. Diill: Der Giitegedanke im 
romischen Zivilprozessrecht {Munich: Beck, 
1931. Pp. iv+230] (Kaser). While K. over- 
rates the importance of his subject, he adds 
considerably to our knowledge. M. Wlassak : 
Konjfessio in Jure und Defensionsverweigerung 
mach der Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina 
(Munich: Beck (SBMiinch. Phil.-hist. Abt. 
1934, 8). Pp. 93, 1 plate] (Gelzer). The non- 
specialist will be thankful for the historical 
element. G. Niccolini: // Tribunato della 
Plebe [C.R. XLVI, 169] (Hohl). A valuable 
collection of material. F. de Ruyt: Charun, 
démon étrusque de la mort (C.R. XLIX. 24] 
(Rose). The author ably summarizes what is 
known about Charun and is commendably 
cautious in his deductions. E. Rémisch : 
Studien zur dlteren griechischen Elegie [Frank- 
furt a. M.: Klostermann, 1933. Pp. 81] 
(Wehrli). Principally concerned with Solon 1 
and 19 and some relevant fragments of Semon- 
ides and Mimnermus. C. A. Forbes: WEO/ 
[C.R. XLVIII. 194] (Ziebarth). Premature 
work. St. Lyonnet: Le parfait en arménien 
classique [Paris: Champion, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 
188] (Crendet). L. skilfully displays the original, 
but underestimates the imitative side of Ar- 
menian. Neugriechische Dialekttexte ed. A. 
Heisenberg etc. [Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1934. 
Pp. 68] (Soyter). Careful and useful work.— 
Obituary notice of Erich Preuner by Johannes 
Kirchner. 


XI. 6. JUNE, 1935. 


E. Norden: A/lt-Germanien [C.R. XLIX. 
33] (Kornemann). The work of one who has 
mastered the many branches of learning in- 
volved in such a study. F. Altheim: Zfochen 
der rimischen Geschichte [Frankfurt a. M.: 
Klostermann, 1934. Pp. viii+248] (Vogt). 
A.’s original approach is interesting and may 
prove fruitful. F. Pironti: // deciframento 
della lingua etrusca.... Vol. 1 {Lanciano: 
Carabba, 1933. Pp. viiit+348] (Olzscha). O. 
condemns P.’s methods and results. E.Skard: 
Ennius und Sallustius [C.R. XLVIII. 38] 
(Dahlmann). A misguided book. D. regrets 
that a Sallustian expert should have worked 
so unprofitably. Sénéque: L’ Apocologuintose 
du divin Claude. Ed. R. Waltz [C.R. XLVIIL. 
197] (Castiglioni). A useful edition for the 
general reader; but the text and notes are 
uncritical. N. Eriksson: Studien zu den Annalen 


aes Tacitus [C.R. XLVIII. 230] (K6stermann). 
Careful work, though the argument is not 
always satisfactory. Most valuable is the con- 
tribution to textual criticism. Ph. Lederer: 
Die Staterprigung der Stadt Nagidos [Berlin : 
Weidmann, 1932. Pp. 134, 9 plates, 9 illus- 
trations} (Schwabacher). A very good book. 
J. Hazzidakis: Tylissos, Villas minoennes 
[Paris: Geuthner, 1934. Pp. xv+116, 33 
plates, 19 illustrations 4°] (Rodenwaldt). Such 
detailed study is most welcome. Corinth, 
Vol. 10: The Odeum by O. Broneer [Cam- 
bridge : Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 154, 
16 plates, 139 illustrations] (Fiechter). A 
standard book. B. surpasses all earlier Ameri- 
can writers on theatre sites. P. Lehmann: 
Antike Fragmente von Sallusts Bellum lugurth- 
inum in Berlin [SBBerl. Phil.-hist. Kl., 1934. 
4} (Kroll). The papyrus fragments are inter- 
esting but of no textual value. P. S. Allen: 
Erasmus ...([C.R. XLIX. 36] (Hartmann). 
An attractive book.—Bibliographical Supple- 
ment 1935 Nr. 3 (down to May 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(FEBRUARY—APRIL 1935.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.-—W. Jaeger, Paideia 
[C.R. XLVIII, 176] (R. Meister). Based 
throughout on J.’s own conscientious interpre- 
tation of Greek literature; expert and reliable 
guidance. Through this monumental work 
J. joins the company of the great interpreters of 
Greece and her immortal educative mission.— 
P. Maas, Epidaurische Hymnen (C.R. XLVI, 
226] (K. Keyssner). Reliable text and clear 
commentary make this edition an indispensable 
foundation for further work on these hymns.— 
P. Treves, Licurgo, I’ orazione contro Leocrate 
[C.R. XLVIII, 239] (C. Riiger). Intended asa 
school edition, but much of the commentary 
goes considerably beyond school needs. Long 
review, mainly on textual points.——H. Panitz, 
Mythos und Orakel bet Herodot [Griefswald, 
1934, Dallmeyer. Pp. 73] (C. Fries). Very 
successful and instructive ; throws much light 
on Herodotus and his age, and dispels common 
misconceptions. Reviewer hopes P. will ex- 
pand his work into a broad survey of priestly 
influence.—D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations 
in Greek Tragedy (Oxford, 1934, Milford. 
Pp. xi+228] (W. Morel). Judicious and full of 
information. In spite of some errors in details 
deserves grateful recognition.—B. Snell, Bacchy- 
lidis carmina(C.R. XLIX, 17] (E. Kalinka). A 
considerable advance on the 4th edition and 
must henceforth be the foundation for work on 
Bacchylides. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—A. L. Wheeler, Catud- 
lus and the traditions of ancient poetry [C.R. 
XLVIII, 196] (R. Helm). Eight lectures 
published after the author’s death. Rather 
popular in style, but distinguished by deep 
learning, clarity of exposition, and_ logical 
argument. Seeks to estimate Catullus’ originality 
and the influence of his predecessors on his 
poetry.—N. Eriksson, Studien zu den Annalen 
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des Tacitus [C.R. XLVIII, 230] (A. Gudeman). 
Dissertation on development of Tacitus’ style 
by a pupil of Léfstedt. Unprejudiced, keenly 
observant, and complete in the use of material 
provided by the Annals; indispensable for all 
interested in such stylistic problems.—E. Mar- 
tini, Zinleitung zu Ovid [C.R. XLVII, 243] (G. 
Lehnert). Thorough mastery of material, meti- 
culous care, and clear judgment make this work 
a reliable guide to all questions concerning Ovid 
for the specialist no less than for the student.— V. 
d Agostino, Cornelit Taciti historiarum liber IV. 
Con Introduzione e Commento [Naples, 1934, 
Rondinella. Pp. 245] (A. Gudeman). Text 
and commentary fulfil every requirement of a 
modern scholarly edition ; but reviewer would 
like a fuller introduction. 

HISTORY.—W. C. Greene, Zhe achievement 
of Rome[C.R. XLVIII, 155] (A.v. Premerstein). 
Embraces the history of Rome from the begin- 
ning to the downfall of the Western Empire. 
Does not aim at completeness in detail, but 
gives broad surveys ; clear and attractive in 
style without sacrifice of scientific character. 
Notes and bibliography form a guide to deeper 
study.—M. Hammond, 7he Augustan princt- 
pate in theory and practice during the Julio- 
Claudian period [C.R. XLVIII, 144] (A. v. 
Premerstein). Chiefly valuable as a_ skilful 
summary of progress in this field during the 
last 50 years. Has utilized the vast literature 
very fully and shows sound judgment.—F. 
Altheim, Efochen der rimischen Geschichte von 
den Anfaingen bis zum Beginn der Weltherr- 
schaft [(C.R. XLIX, 86] (E. Hohl). A startling 
book appearing just at the right moment to act 
as a powerful leaven on the study of Roman 
history. Ingenious and fruitful—W. Schur, 
Sallust als Historiker [C.R. XLIX, 30] (A. 
Kurfess). In spite of blemishes a very thorough 
study of Sallust.—A. Schulten, Geschichte von 
Numantia [Munich, 1933, Piloty u. Loehle. 
Pp. iv+170] (F. Taeger). Owing to its chrono- 
logical arrangement is much more than a mere 
abstract of S.’s larger work on Numantia. 
Gratefully welcomed. 

RELIGION. — C. Zijderveld, Tedern [C.R. 
XLVIII, 237] (A. Kraemer). Examines the 
meaning and use of reAery (i) before Alexander, 


(ii) after Alexander, (iii) in Jewish and Christian 
authors. Contains much instructive material. 
—J. C. A. van Herten, Opnoxeia, EvAdBea, 
‘Ikerns. Bijdrage tot de kennis der religieuze 
terminologie in het Grieksch. With a summary 
in English [Amsterdam, 1934. Pp. 105] (A. 
Kraemer).- Most industrious and instructive ; 
concludes with a careful zadex locorum.—G. 
Méautis, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis [Neuchatel, 
1934, Ed. de la Baconniére. Cf. C.X. XLVII, 
81] (C. Déttling). The great value of this book 
lies in its skilful collection of all that is known 
about the Mysteries. 

LANGUAGE.—A. Yon, Ratio et les mots de la 
famille de reor[C.R. XLVIII, 200] (A. Klotz). 
Exemplary lexicographical inquiry. 

EPIGRAPHY.—C. B. Welles, Royal corre- 
spondence in the Hellenistic period. A studyin 
Greek epigraphy [C.R. XLIX, 23] (Hiller v. 
Gaertringen). First part deals with the language, 
the second contains 75 texts with notes on 
vocabulary and indices. Gratefully welcomed. 

PAPpYROLOGY.— K. Preisendanz, Papyrus- 
funde und Papyrusforschung [C.R. XLVIII, 
141] (F. Zimmermann). An account of the 
history and development of papyrology, 
together with bibliography, maps, and excellent 
indices. A very pleasant book based on 
immense detailed knowledge. 

ETHNOLOGY.—E. Norden, A//-Germanien 
[C.R. XLIX, 33] (A. Franke). A sequel to his 
Germanische Urgeschichtein Tacitus’ Germania. 
Very learned ; ranges from Germany to Italy 
and Illyria. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART.—K. Bittel, Pra- 
historische Forschung in Kletnasien. \stanbuler 
Forschungen, Bd. 6, 1934 (F. W. Frhr. v. 
Bissing). Useful survey of existing knowledge 
and scattered material, preparing way for 
further researches to which B. makes some con. 
tributions.—F. Groh, Recké divadlo.—Druhé 
opravené a rozmnozené vyddnt (Prague, 1933. 
Pp. 380, with 92 illustrations and 2 plates 
(J. R. Lukes). A second improved edition (the 
first appeared in 1909) of G.’s book on the Greek 
theatre in the widest sense, including plays and 
their preparation, buildings, decorations, actors, 
audience, etc. Reviewer gives an account of 
the contents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


review. 


The price should in all cases be stated. 


** Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


A Bibliography on the Survival of the Classics. 
First volume: The publication of 1931. The 
text of the German edition with an English 
introduction. Edited by the Warburg Insti- 
tute. Pp. xxili+ 333. London: Cassell, 1934. 
Paper. 

Alfred Chilton Pearson, 1861-1935. Pp. 17. 
(From the Proceedings of the _ British 
Academy, Vol. XXI.) London: Milford, 
1935. Paper, 1s. 6d. 


Amundsen (L.) Greek Ostraca in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Collection. Part I. Texts. 
Pp. xx+232; 8 plates. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. 
XXXIV.) Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1935. Cloth. 

Anderson (F. H.) The Argument of Piato. 
Pp. viiit+216. London: Dent, 1935. Cloth, 
Ios. 6d. 

Assmann (E.) Lucii Ampelii Liber Memorialis. 
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Edidit E.A. Pp. xxxiix96. (Bibl. Script. 
Gr. et Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1935- Paper, RM. 5.20 (bound, 5.80). 

Bailey (C.) Religion in Virgil. Pp. 337. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1935. Cloth, 15s. 

Barnard (A. S. C.) A First Latin Course. 
Part II. Pp. viilit+175. London: Bell, 1935. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Band 60 
(1933). Bearbeitet von W. Rechnitz. Pp. 
vi+ 238. (Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht iiber 
die Fortschritte d. klass. Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Jahrg. 59.) Leipzig: Reisland, 
1935. Paper, M. 15. 

Bowra (C. M.) Pindari carmina cum frag- 
mentis recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. M. B. (Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Braune (J.) Nonnos und Ovid. Pp. 41. 
(Greifswalder Beitrage zur Literatur- und 
Stilforschung, Heft 11.) Greifswald: Dall- 
meyer, 1935. Paper. 

Bury (R. G.) Sextus Empiricus. With an 
English translation. In three volumes. II. 
Against the Logicians. Pp. vii+ 489. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1935. Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Chapouthier (F.) Les Discoures au service 
d'une déesse. Pp. viii+381 ; 67 figures, 15 
plates. (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 137.) Paris: de 


Boccard, 1935- Paper. 
Colson (F.H.) Philo, with an English transla- 
tion. In g volumes. VI. Pp. xviii+611. 


London: Heinemann (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press), 1935. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Costil (P.) André Dudith, Humaniste hon- 
grois, 1533-1589. Sa vie, son ceuvre et ses 
manuscrits grecs. Pp. xii + 482. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1935. Paper, too fr. 

Croce (B.) Saggi filosofici. VII. Ultimi Saggi. 
Pp. viiit+399. Bari: Laterza, 1935. Paper, 
L. 


30. 
de Groot (A. W.) Wesen und Gesetze der 
Caesur. Ein Kapitel der allgemeinen Vers- 
baulehre (mit einem Anhang iiber Porsons 


Gesetz). (From Mnemosyne, Ser. III, Vol. 
II, pp. 81-154.) Leiden: Brill, 1935. Guil- 
ders 1.50. 


Deichgriber (K.) Hippokrates iiber Entsteh- 
ung und Aufbau des menschlichen Kérpers 

» (wept capxov). In Gemeinschaft mit den 
Mitgliedern des philologischen Proseminars 
Berlin herausgegeben, tibersetzt und kom- 
mentiert von K.D. Mit einem sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Beitrag von E. Schwyzer. Pp. 

iy xviilit97. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1935. Paper, RM. 6.50 (bound, 7.50). 

de Jonge (P.) Sprachlicher und _historischer 
Kommentar zu Ammianus Marcellinus XIV 
1-7. Pp. 149. Groningen: Wolters, 1935. 


Paper. 

den Dulk (W. J.) Kpaous. Bijdrage tot de 
Grieksche Lexicographie. Pp. xii+127. 
Leiden : Brill, 1934. Paper. 

Dewing (H. B.) Procopius, with an English 
translation. In 7 volumes. VI. The Anec- 
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dota or Secret History. Pp. xxii + 384. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press), 1935. Cloth, tos. 6d. (leather 
12s. 6d.). 

Donnadieu. Fréjus, le port militaire du Forum 
Juliz. Pp. 27 ; 34 illustrations. Paris: ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1935. Paper, to fr. 

Dumortier (J.) Les images dans la poésie 
d’Eschyle. Pp. iv+283. Le vocabulaire 
médical d’Eschyle et les écrits hippocratiques. 
Pp. iiit+91. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1935. Paper, 40 and 20 fr. 

Ehrenberg (V.) Ost und West. Studien zur 
Problematik der Antike. Pp. xi + 235. 
(Schriften der philosophischen Fakultat der 
deutschen Universitat in Prag, Band 15.) 
Briinn, Prag, Leipzig, Vienna: Rohrer, 1935. 
Paper, RM. 7. 

European Civilization, Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By various contributors, under the 
direction of E. Zyve. In 7 volumes. I: 
Prehistoric man and earliest known societies 
(reissue). Pp. x+844; 19 maps. II: Rome 
and Christendom. Pp. x+696; 9 maps, 
14 figures. London: Milford, 1935. Cloth, 
25s. and Is. 

Glotz (G.) Histoire générale. Histoire du 
Moyen Age. Tome I: Les destinées de 
? Empire en occident de 395 4 888. Par F. 
Lot, C. Pfister, F. L. Ganshof. Fasc. IV. 
Pp. 473-832. Paris: Les Presses Universit- 
aires de France, 1935. Paper, 30 fr. 

Glover (T. R.) The Ancient World. A Be- 
ginning. Pp. xi+ 388; 8 plates. 12 text- 
figures, 6 maps. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1935. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Goodenough (E. 8.) By Light, Light.. The 
Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism. Pp. 
xv+436. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (London: Milford). Cloth, $5 or 
22s. 6d. 

Govi (M.) Preludi filosofici e politici. Pp. 
187. Milan: Trevisini, 1935. Paper, L. 15. 

Greenwood (L. H. G.) Cicero. The Verrine 
Orations. In two volumes. II: Part II, 
Books III, IV and V. Pp. v+694. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1935. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Guncert (H.) Pindar und sein Dichterberuf. 
Fp. 151. (Frankfurter Studien zur Religion 
u. Kultur der Antike, X.) Frankfurt am 
Main: Klostermann, 1935. Paper, RM. 8. 

Hadzsits (G. D.) Lucretius and his Influence. 
Pp. vilit+ 367. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.) London, etc.: Harrap, 1935. Cloth, 
5s. 

Haussleiter (J.) Der Vegetarismus in der An- 
tike. Pp. viiit428. (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XXIV. 
Band ) Berlin: Tépelmann, 1935. Paper, 
RM. 22.50. 

Hesperia. Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. IV: Nos. 
1,2, Pp. 1-108, 109-310 ; figures. Athens: 
American School of Classical Studies, 1935. 
Paper. 

Hett (W. S.) Aristotle. 
Naturalia, On Breath. Pp. xii+519. 


On the Soul, Parva 
(Loeb 
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